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World’s largest producer of 
Alloy Steels.e World’s largest 
capacity for production of 
stainless steel. «One of world’s 
largest producers of carbon 
steels and tubular goods. 
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We Moved a River 





... just that! Moved the Cuyahoga River 
in Cleveland more than a thousand feet. 
Moved three quarters of a million yards 
of dirt. Are putting five thousand tons of 
steel underground as a foundation for a 
building that will take fifteen thousand 
tons more. A building that will be a third 
of a mile long—occupy twenty acres—con- 
tain two hundred and fifty miles of pipe 
lines—surrounded by five miles of railroad 
track. @ This modern new building will 
house the largest continuous wide strip 
mill in the world. It will have a speed of 


finished this year. Will cost many millions 
of dollars. Will enable Republic to produce 
steel more efficiently, and to serve industry 
more promptly. It is striking evidence of 
Republic’s policy of keeping a step ahead. 
Yet it is only a part of the plant moderni- 
zation program which Republic has al- 
ways followed. e Modernization costs have 
proved to be a sound investment, produc- 
ing increased business and earnings from 
a rapidly growing number of steel buyers 
who can afford only the highest standards 
of uniform quality—whether in alloy steels 


2,100 feet per minute for twenty gauge ae by the pound or carbon bars by the ton. 


steel. @ Republic’s new mill will be 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
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Accept this sensational new 
book as a gift with member- 
ship in the Literary Guild! 
You'll gasp with amazement, 
thrill with excitement over the 
revelations in “The Story of 
Secret Service”—a brilliant 
history of secret agents frém Bib- 
lical times to the Russian G P U 
and the Nazi Gestapo. You'll 
read how the ace of British es- 
sonaae fooled astute Benjamin 
ranklin by becoming his secre- 
tary and causing some of the 
darkest hours in the American 
Revolution! You'll be startled to 
learn that Christopher Marlowe 
and Daniel Defoe were both ac- 
omplished secret agents! You'll 
read how Allan Pinkerton, most famous 















Read how political po- 
lice became the founda- 
tion and bulwark of 
thirteen modern strong- 
arm governments! 





THE WHOLE ASTOUNDING 
33 CENTURIES of 


The Story of Secret Service reveals the stealthy 
steps of intriguers going up and down the back- 


stairs of history, century after century, i 
encing the future of great and small nations 


the lives of everyone. It throws a new light on 


our knowledge of history and government 
shows how espionage has developed 
of tyrannies and a safeguard of 
government; it reveals the lives 
scoundrels and impassioned patriots. It will t 
you more than a dozen books of fiction—yet e 
word is true! 


armies 


as a weapon 


of brilliant 


Accept a free copy of this book 
now with membership in the Literary Guild. 


one of 
War! 
provocateurs 


every page! 
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Membership In the Guild Is FREE 


The Guild selects for your choice 
each month two outstanding new 
books before publication—the best 
new fiction and the best new non- 
fiction. Choose one or both or no 
book at all in any particular month 
if you so desire. “Wings”—a spar- 
kling, illustrated little journal—comes 
free each month to members. It de- 
scribes the forthcoming selections 
and recommendations made by the 
Editors, tells about the authors, and 
contains illustrations pertinent to 
the books. This invaluable guide to 
good reading comes a month in ad- 
vance, so members can decide wheth- 
€r or not one or both of the selected 
books will be to their liking. 

You may have either or both of the 
Guild selections any month for only 
$2.00 each (plus a few cents carrying 
charges) regardless of the retail 
Price. (Regular prices of Guild se- 
lections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 
Or you may choose from 30 other 
outstanding books recommended each 
month by the Guild—or you may 


order any other book in print at the 
publisher’s price, postage prepaid. 
But you need not take a book each 
month. As few as four within a year 
keeps your membership in force. 


You Save Up to 50% 


Remember, Guild savings are not merely 
fractional savings. When you can get 
a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for onl 
$2.00, your book bills are cut in half, 
and you can afford more books than un- 
der any other plan. FREE BONUS 
BOOKS! An additional NEW book 
every six months can be yours ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! Full details sent up- 
on enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Send No Money 


Remember: You buy only the books you 
want and may take as few as four with- 
in a year. ail the coupon at once to 
receive The Story of Secret Service— 
free—with full information about the 
Guild service and savings. 


UTERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 3 N. W., 244 Madison Ave., New York 


of private detectives, failed as director of 
military espionage in the Civil War! How the 
breakdown of the German Secret Service was 
the earliest surprises of the World 
How there are more labor spies and 
in America today than 
other civilized countries combined! And these 
are only a few of the facts and surprises on 















736 


PAGES 
Regular $3 Value 


in all 


HISTORY OF 


INTRIGUE, DARING and TREACHERY 


The leisure-time reading of 
Napoleon and Mme. 
dour was other people’s 
mail—censored by secret 
service! 


Pompa- 


Every Word True! 


In 1238 A.D., a mongol ruler’s 
order to his secret agents in 
China lowered the price of fish 
in England! 


The founder of the mur- 
derous sect of Assassins, 
one of the earliest secret 
service systems, was a 
friend of Omar Khayyam! 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 


r FREE: Story of Secret Service 
| The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 3 N.W. 
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1 244 Madison Avenue, New York. a 

' Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of : 
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§ that I will purchase a minimum of four books through the Literary § 

§ Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or any other books of g 

4g my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase » 
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Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, ' 
5 388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. a 
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BIG MONEY Assembling | 
NEW BOAT! 


Make money on each 7S. Mead | 


ST! Seaworthy, Fast! | 
Sna eat thin afloat. (Compiete Sail- | 
ing a few dollars extra). 

il Kistrated folder and $6 Paddle | 
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THE GREATER 
NEWS-WEEK 


Gives you: 


















@ YOUR news in perspective, 
culled from the mass of 
world-wide reports. 











@ YOUR news illustrated with 
over 90 action photographs 
each issue. 











@ YOUR page of thought-pro- 
voking comment on the most 
discussed issue of the week 
—by Raymond Moley. 
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COVER TO COVER: [| teach a rural school 
in the mountains 10 miles off the highway 
leading to Yellowstone Park. I am located 
about 35 miles from Livingston and about 15 
miles from the nearest post office. 

My fiance usually brings my mail to me 
once a week. He has to walk not less than 
2 miles because of the deep snow; oc- 
casionally, he has to walk farther. 

One bit of mail he always brings is his 
copy of News-Weex. After I have read it 
from cover to cover, I give it to the people 
with whom [| stay. When they are through with 
it, they give it to another family, and that 
family, in turn, gives it to still another fam- 
ily. Though it is old by that time, it still 
contains its news and its excellent pictures. 

Most of the people in this canyon have 
very small incomes, and they can't afford to 
subscribe for your magazine. However, they 
surely enjoy reading it. To say that I also do 
is unnecessary. The fact that I read all of 
each copy (letters included) makes that clear. 

When my fiance and I have our own home, 
our news-magazine will be News-WEEK. 

Rutu G. Fenton 

Pray, Mont. 

- 

BARGAINING: My nephew has recently 
subscribed for News-WeeEk for me, and [ 
have been reading it with a great deal of 
pleasure and find it a great joy to read all the 
news in an interesting and condensed form. 

May I ask you a question? Just what does 
collective bargaining mean in regard to labor 
and the strike in particular? 

(Miss) L. Duryver 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: There are two ways in which em- 
ployes may come to an agreement with their employers 
abou: their wages, hours, and conditions of werk. First, 
they may go singly to the owner or manager for whom 


at the Postoffice at Dayton 
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they work, present their demands or grievances, and try 
to reach a satisfactory agreement on this individual 
basis. Second, workers may go in groups to the em- 
ployer and try to reach an agreement with him which 
will hold good for all members of the group alike. This 
second method of bargaining between workers and em- 
ployers is called collective bargaining, because the 
workers bargain as a group, not as individuals. 


PEACE: I wonder if,the people who con- 
stantly urge disarmament ... go to bed at 
night behind unlocked house doors and 
whether they leave their jewelry and other 
valuables lying around loose and unguarded? 


The apostle of peace gives me a violent 
pain... Peace! ! ! Why talk about some- 
thing that isn’t? 

Anyway, my war scars became inflamed 
when | read Charles Rodes Read’s letter in 
your Feb. 20 edition. As one of the 4,500,000 
called to the colors in 1917, to make the 
world safe for democracy, I cannot refrain 
from making reply. 

The only men qualified to discuss peace 
and war are those who have floundered 
around in the mud, faced shell fire and bayo- 
net charges, knowing that the enemy before 
them was equipped with every device and 
lethal weapon, while his own forces, after a 
year at the front, had neither airplanes, 
tanks, nor other equipment essential to the 
successful culmination of the conflict. 

The United States has never yet been even 
partially prepared with the necessary para- 
phernalia of warfare. I speak from personal 
knowledge acquired at first hand during both 
the Spanish-American and World Wars... 

Charles Rodes Read evidences a lack of 
understanding. While he does not so state, 
he seemingly objects to the efforts being put 
forth by our government to prepare for the 
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THE NEW CHEVROLET 


is a modern ear with 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Chevrolet’s Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes are unbelievably soft and 
easy to operate—always dependable 
—always safe, smooth, and positive 
in action, 





Demand 
Perfected 





Chevrolet’s exclusive double-articu- 
lated brake shoe linkage assures a 
full contact of the brake lining with 
the drums when brakes are applied. 


‘Hydraulic Brakes 


Pressure tested tubing and heavily 
armored piping transmit braking 
pressure from the master cylinder to 
the four wheel cylinders, which exert 
their pressure to expand the two 
brake shoes—assuring perfect equali- 
zation all around. 


on your 
new car 


FOR ECONOMICAL. TRANSPORTATION 











ipa 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT 
PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO 
SUIT YOUR PURSE 








Chevrolet’s composite cast-iron and 
steel brake drums, and one-piece brake 
shoes with large braking surface and 
weatherproof sealing, are over-size— 
built for heavy duty and long life. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ONLY 


COMPLETE 


CAR ~~ FRItCEY oe LOW 














HELLO, JUDGE 


A BIT OF A 
SURPRISE, 
WHAT ? 








HELLO, CHUBBINS— YOU WERE |IN 


NEWS-WEEK 








— \j SIR CLEVE -I THOUGHT, 


AFRICA! COME IN, 
MAN, COME !N! 
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THE DARK CONTINENT 
‘BIGGER’ MEANS @& 







[Ve SEEN CHIEFS PIPES TEN FEET LONG, 
A REAL “TOP - HAT’ PIPE, SO TO SPEAK 





TO MY BOYS, JU 
















P.A. WAS A SEN’ 





YOU WOULD HAVE ENJOYED THE 
TIME | DISTRIBUTED PRINCE ALBERT [2 


THEY HAO NEVER SMOKED 
ANYTHING SO TASTY = { 
MILD. AND MELLOw., 









DGE. OF COURSE .. 


-IN THEIR NATIVE TONGUE, THEY CALLED 
IT TOBACCO LIKE HONEY FROM STING- 





LESS BEES’ os 








SATION 















ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL or: 


THIS NO-RISK 
OFFER TAKES 
YOU STRAIGHT 
TO SMOKIN’ 
JOY, MEN! 


. 


CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 


NEW SLANT 


_ON COOL 
SMOKIN’ 


SMOKE 


GIVES YOU A ty % 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 





-AND THATS A MIGHTY FINE 
DESCRIPTION OF COOL-SMOK- 


ING ‘NO BITE’ 


iF 












JPRINGE ALBE 
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eventualities of war... In the early days o; 
our great republic the axiom “Put your trust jp 
God, but keep your powder dry” wa8 coineq 
In those days our fathers were nearer to and 
more aware of danger. Today we are sy; 
rounded with a lot of tall buildings, uniformed 
guards, and other evidences of our so-called 
civilization, all of which seemingly has en 
gendered a sense of false security in th, 
minds of many, including Charles Rodes 
Read, and yet, on the contrary, this country 















is in greater peril and surrounded by more 
enemies, both within and without, than ever 
before. Why should we participate in the 





World Court? History, modern and ancient 
proves that most European countries wil] 
void understandings and agreements } 
out qualm... 

A big navy, well manned and equipped, an 
adequate army armed with every known mod 
ern device of warfare, and the training of th, 
youth of our land, are our best guarantee 
of peace... 

To Mr. Charles Rodes Read, and all others 
like him, my compliments. Their flesh and 
bone does not fertilize Flanders poppies 
they have not faced the stark realities o 
war: hence they do not know whereof the 
speak. To them I say: stand aside, don't 
interfere with men’s work. 

Percy F. Garnet 




















San Francisco, Calif. 















ENJOYMENT: I have been reading your 
magazine through since:July, 1935, and enjo 
it immensely. I like your-style: your selec 
tion and presentation of the news, you 
pictures, your ability to achieve humor with 
out straining and to create interest without 
sensationalizing. The letters your editor 
answers are answered suavely, with courage 
and tact, and surely in the presence of the 
comic spirit. 



















Tuomas Cu! 
San Francisco, Calif. 
- 











LAUGHTER: Undoubtedly Alexande: 
Graham Bell if living “would roar with 
laughter” at the crass ignorance of | 
writer who on page 34 of.the Feb. 13 issue of 
News-WEEK says “that,a ewe has no upper 
front teeth.” 

It is very evident that said writer is either 
grossly ignorant or very unobserving when 
he can not tell the mouth of a ewe 
that of a cow. 















C.-3, Las 






Cleveland, Ohio 


















Editorial Note: Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator 
of reptiles and mammals at the Bronx Zoological Gar 
dens has verified News-WeEExk’'s statement concerni 
the toothlessness of a ewe's upper front jaw. The forced 
sneer on the photographed countenance of a ¢:% amb 
led to a New York slaughterhouse is visua 
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DANGEROUS CURVES AHEAD 


HAT jolt you felt a week or so ago was inflation 

slipping into gear. For four years we have been 
talking about inflation without actually experiencing 
its results. Now we can see that an inflationary boom 
rises not only from credit and currency expansion, but 
from industrial situations. Reduce the supply of goods 
by shortening the supply of men, assume a worldwide 
armament race equaling in its intensity the middle 
davs of the World War, and you have inflation, with all 
its variations. 

Nobody begrudges. the steel or automobile workers 
the increases they are getting. But when the increases 
are promptly passed along to consumers, when the 
sovernment gaily agrees to pay more for its naval steel 
and when the budget and its deficit threaten to be re- 
vised upward once more (what with the Wagner hous- 
ing bill and such projects) then we must begin to 
wonder if the old boom days are not here again and to 
ask ourselves how long they are going to last. 

This is not the inflation we were imagining in our 
innocence a few years back—planned money, credit 
and agricultural production which would automatically 
bring the farmers more for their produce and gradually 
reemploy factory workers. Those well-laid plans have 
been tossed into the ash can. Droughts threw the AAA 
calculations completely out of kilter. We have set up 
a WPA which competes with private industry for the 
dwindling supply of skilled labor. We have passed a 
Walsh-Healey law designed to diminish the working 
time of this already reduced supply of men. New highs 
appear on the strike fever charts. We rejoice in a 
rush of war orders. And, to top all this, we begin to talk 
of new plans for raising wages and reducing hours— 
plans which will have the effect of standardizing in- 
dustrial work to a greater degree and of disemploying 
more marginal workers who cannot quite make the 
steeper grade. 

We have, it is true, a set of brakes on inflation. But 
they operate only on the financial side of industry. 
Their purpose, among other things, is to control the 
stock market, the place where these economic changes 
are marked up. We have a stabilization fund designed 
lo keep our currency on a parity with the currencies 
of Great Britain and France, who are themselves en- 
gaged in war booms and in budget unbalancing. Such 
brakes as these can be usefully applied only by an 
administration as anxious to prevent inflation on the 
price side as on the speculative side. 

When Miss Perkins says “our whole steel problem is 
over,” but the Navy Department prepares to pay $3 or 
more for steel beyond the prices originally budgeted 
for this armament, then we may begin to have our 
doubts about how far the Administration really wants 
'o go in controlling inflation. When Mr. Hopkins talks 
once more of raising the wages of the WPA to compete 
with the new “prevailing” rates in private industry, be- 
fore the taxes to meet these additional outlays can even 
be suggested, then we may indeed wonder if the Ad- 
ministration has not already joined the grim dance. 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


BY RAYMOND MOLEY 


We cannot expect to lay out money for more battle- 
ships, more power plants, more slum-clearance projects 
and still work fewer hours or days—unless we are ready 
to give up other things we also want. If we do attempt 
it, we shall skyrocket prices, with wages trailing behind, 
and finally end in a collapse of the currency. Will the 
Administration have the courage to put on the taxes or 
reduce the expenditures to the degree that the emer- 
gency requires? 


NEUTRALITY, LTD. 


HE best that can be said for the Pittman neutrality 
bill passed by the Senate last week is that it is neith- 
er fish, flesh, fowl, nor a good red herring. 

The bill embodies five principles. On the first three 
of these—the mandatory ban (1) on the export of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war to belligerents, 
(2) on travel by American citizens on the ships of bel- 
ligerents and (3) on credits and loans to belligerents— 
there has been no criticism. And, while the fourth 
principle of the bill, the mandatory insistence on “cash 
on the barrel head,” has been bitterly attacked, I see 
no objection to it. For however stirring the concept of 
freedom of the seas may be, it is perfectly clear that 
the American people are more disposed to surrender 
certain rights than to risk war in an attempt to main- 
tain them. 

The fifth principle of the bill, however, is another 
matter. It vests in the President the discretionary pow- 
er to prohibit American ships from carrying such ma- 
terials as cotton, steel and copper to belligerent nations. 
That, as Senators Borah, Johnson and Vandenberg have 
repeatedly pointed out, is a dangerous power, a power 
equivalent to the right to apply sanctions. No Presi- 
dent, while a war is going on, can select commodities 
to be embargoed without hurting one side or the other, 
provoking resentment and inviting reprisal. 

Nevertheless, the Pittman bill, even including this 
dangerous principle, is preferable to the McReynolds 
bill in the House, which seeks to give the President 
an even larger measure of discretionary power. As it 
stands, the Pittman bill represents a substantial victory 
for those who fear that the real purpose of the Admin- 
istration in seeking greater discretion is the desire to 
apply sanctions to an “aggressor” rather than to pre- 
serve American neutrality. 

But the important thing for the American people 
to remember is that, with or without neutrality legisla- 
tion, they have no sure protection except eternal vigi- 
lance against the exertion of influence by the Executive 
in behalf of one side or another in a conflict. ‘We may 
lessen the dangers of involvement by divesting our- 
selves of the responsibility for protecting American 
cargoes anywhere at any time and by restricting the 
conversion of foreign investments and deposits in this 
country into purchases of American commodities. But 
we have discovered no automatic safety devices which 
will “quarantine” this country against other people's 
wars if those in control of our foreign affairs are inept 
or unneutral at heart. 
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INCONSPICUOUS but important is the 
name ‘Western Electric’’ on your 
telephone. 

You may never have noticed it, yet 
it has been there for years. And it has 
a great deal to do with the quality and 
low cost of telephone service. 

Western Electric has been making 
Bell System equipment for over half a 
century. Its specialized production and 
purchasing have enabled the operat- 
ing companies in the Bell System to 
buy equipment and supplies of the 
highest quality at reasonable prices. 


Western Electric serves further by 
maintaining a nation-wide system for 


the rapid delivery of material and ap- 


paratus. This is an important factor 
in providing good telephone service 
from day to day and speeding its res- 
toration in time of fire, flood or other 
emergency. 

Western Electric is an integral part 
of the Bell System and has the same 
objectives as the rest of the organiza- 
tion. It plays its part in making tele- 
phone service dependable, 
efficient and inexpensive. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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COURT: 


Roosevelt Tells Party, Congress, and Nation to Choose 


Between Yesterday’s Decisions and Tomorrow’s New Deal—Now! 


Anew shadow in Washington’s back- 
stairs politics appeared last week. 
Known as Congressman John, he looks 
like previous shadows—the late White 
House Spokesman and the more recent 
Presidential Adviser, both banished by 
Presidential decree for talking out of 
turn. 

But John is different; he doesn’t talk. 
He may be a distinguished member of 
Congress or a mere figure of speech 
typifying those intimates who hear a 
President’s thoughts. At any rate, he 
doesn’t want Roosevelt to run for re- 
election. 


teen members if necessary. With power 
té°appoint up to-six-new “assistant” 
judges for each one past 70 who 
would not retire, Mr. Roosevelt could 
carry on. 

The Senate, however, didn’t take to 
the idea wholeheartedly. Many former 
followers played with amendments. 
Even here at the Victory Dinner were 
men who backed him last November 
and now disagreed with him on this 
basic issue. 


The President knew he had a fight on 
He knew, too, that he had 


his hands. 


Whistles and rebel yells greeted him 
as he arose. Then a silence of tinkling 
wine and water glasses, like musicians 
tuning fiddles. Then Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke. 

The jutting Roosevelt chin shot out 
for battle, carving defiant arcs, as he 
flipped from page to page in the black 
loose-leaf notebook before him on the 
stand. 

He began by introducing his friend, 
Congressman John. The President said 
he had told John: “I am by no means 
satisfied with having twice been elected 

President of the United States 





John has no poker face, and 
his alarm showed plainly when 
Roosevelt teased him about 1941. 
The possibility of third-term 
ambitions made John’s ears 
prick up; he sat on the edge of 
his chair. 

“I could feel just what horrid 
thoughts my friend was think- 
ing,” said Mr. Roosevelt one 
evening last week. 

The nation, listening to the 
broadcast of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech, also sat on the edge of 
its chair. 

At 1,263 Victory Dinners in 
43 States, 563,000 Democrats 
that night helped eat their 
party out of a $430,000 cam- 
paign deficit ($1.25 a plate in 


Alexandria, Va.; $50 in New 
York). 
Fipptes: At Washington’s 


Mayflower Hotel, 1,300 party 
leaders, jobholders, and the few 
wives who could afford it, paid 
$100 each for a $5 meal. The 
President spoke for his meal 
but didn’t take much interest 
in it. 

The guest of honor was 
genial but quiet. He lit a ciga- 








_ by very large majorities: I have 
an even greater ambition.” 

And just as he had tantalized 
John, the President again toyed 
with words: “My ambition re- 
lates to Jan. 20, 1941.” 

Millions of listeners perked 
up: was Mr. Roosevelt going to 
refute, acknowledge, or merely 
dodge the recurring charge that 
he would seek a third term—in 
effect, dictatorship ? 


Ir: The speaker went on: 
“My great ambition on Jan. 20, 
1941, is to turn over this desk 
and chair in the White House 

. to my successor, whoever 
he may be, with the assurance 
that I am at the same time 
turning over to him as a Presi- 
dent, a nation intact, a nation 
at peace, a nation prosperous, a 
nation clear in its knowledge of 
what powers it has to serve its 
own citizens ...I do not want 
to leave it to my successor in 
the condition in which Buchanan 
left it to Lincoln.” 

Thus he left it anybody’s 
guess whether he would seek 
reelection IF his plans did not 








rette and waved away the capon 
and ham. 

In his speech that night and in a 
radio fireside chat five days later, Mr. 
Roosevelt had to win from the country 
what he seemed to be losing in Con- 
gress. If the New Deal lived, the pres- 
ent Supreme Court must die. 

Four long years he had waited for 
& break—some resignations perhaps, 
maybe a death or two. But the Nine 
Old Men showed no signs of cooperation. 


Four weeks ago the President had 


asked Congress to dilute their power. 


through expansion of the court—to fif- 
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EDMUND DUFFY-BALTIMORE SUN 


‘A Member of the World’s Most August Deliberative Body’ 


plenty of backing. Dr. George Gallup’s 
Institute of Public Opinion poll showed 
him as personally popular as at any 
time in his life. On the other hand, those 
figures indicating a six-to-four farmer 
opposition to his court plan disquieted 
him. It all added up to the same thing: 
this time he had to fight. 

For a month, Legislatures, bar as- 
sociations, and civic. bodies had fought 
him. -For.a month opposition had 


thrived on his silence. Now he must. 
Mit eutic csr 


go through. Nor did he say his 
successor would not be himself. 

But Mr. Roosevelt had other 
ifs to discuss: “The Democratic party 

. will remain the majority party so 
long as it continues to justify the faith 
of millions who had almost lost faith 
...If I have aught to say it will con- 
tinue on its course and it will solve 
these problems.” 

.To this end the President pledged 
“bold leadership and the counsel of 
courage”: he specified “no compromise.” 
Those- old-line Democrats opposed to 
“éolrt packing”. might sit. silent at 
“their banquet tables-now, but soon they 
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must choose one side or the other. 

“The tumult and the shouting have 
broken forth anew,” he said, “and from 
substantially the same elements of op- 
position. This new roar—for that is 
the best term—is the best evidence in 
the world that we have begun to move 
against conditions under which one- 
third of the nation is still ill-nourished, 
ill-clad, ill-housed.” 

Seven times the speaker gulped water 
to cool a throat scorched with sizzling 
words. Yet when he turned directly on 
the court, he left unsaid his earlier de- 
mand for younger judicial blood. 

Actually, since Theodore Roosevelt 
set a policy of hiring young men of 50 
or so for lower courts, no President has 
rewarded old age as handsomely as has 
Roosevelt the second. Taft seated three 
judges over 60 on district and circuit 
benches, Wilson only one, Harding four, 
Coolidge seven, and Hoover Seven. 
Franklin Roosevelt, beset by “aged and 
infirm” judges, has named nine over 
60 and two past 59. 

As he spoke last week, the President 
seemed not so much to want a younger 
court but rather a court broken to 
harness as the third horse in a team of 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
beasts of burden plowing New Deal 
fields. ‘If one horse lies down in the 
traces or plunges off in another direc- 
tion, the field will not be plowed,” he 
said. The Supreme Court of today had 
bolted to “no man’s land of final 
futility.” 

“The nation was told by a judicial 
pronunciamento [at last, the Roosevelt 
smile] that it pleased the personal 
economic predilections of the majority 
of the court that we live in a nation 
where there is no legal power any- 
where to deal with its most difficult 
practical problems.” 

Justice Harlan F. Stone had taught 
“him that body punch. ‘“Predilections” 
were scored in’ Justice Stone’s dis- 
senting opinion when New /York’s 
Minimum Wage Law was ruled uncon- 
stitutional. 


Now: Finally Mr. Roosevelt fought 
for his great population groups—debt- 
burdened farmers, poorly paid factory 
workers, laboring children, flood and 
dust-bowl victims, the crippled, the 
blind, the aged, and unemployed. So 
far he had only been sparring. Now 
he led a good stiff left. 

“My friends, the Ohio River and the 
dust bowl are not conversant with the 
habits of the interstate commerce 
clause. But we shall never be safe... 
until we have somehow made the inter- 
state commerce clause conversant with 
the Ohio River and the dust bowl. . 


“I defy anyone to read the majority 
opinion invalidating the AAA and tell 
us what we can do for agriculture with 
any reasonable certainty that what we 
do will not be nullified as unconstitu- 
tional. I defy anyone to read the 
opinions concerning the AAA, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Guffey Coal 
Act, and the New York Minimum 
Wage Law and tell us exactly what, if 
anything, we can do for the industrial 
worker... 

“Here are thousands upon thousands 
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Victory dinner bzzzzz: To Cordell Hull from James A. Farley 


of farmers wondering whether next 
year’s prices will meet their mortgage 
interest—Now! 

“Here are thousands upon thousands 
of men and women laboring for long 
hours in factories for inadequate pay— 
Now! 

“Here are the Spring floods threat- 
ening to roll again down upon our 
river valleys—NOw! 

“Here is the dust bowl beginning to 
blow again—Now!” 


Dukes: Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal for a 
legalized mass social reform closely 
parallels the crusade David Lloyd 
George began in 1909 to change the 
“living Constitution” of England. 

Not nine old men, but lordly British 
dukes blocked the Liberal party’s soak- 
the-rich New Deal. Industrial growing 
pains wracked a land still suffering 
Boer War hangovers; times were tough, 
people hungry. 

Eut when Lloyd George jammed a 
social-reform kudget through the House 
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of Commons to-break up landed estates, 
redivide wealth, and provide unem- 
ployment insurance by huge income 
taxes and death duties, he struck a rock 
as hard as Mr. Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court. 

So Lloyd George went twice to the 
voters and came back with two man- 
dates: his social reforms were to pass 
without veto. In fact, the House of 
Lords (“Oh, the dukes, how they 
harass us’) were to give up their 
power to veto. To make them do it, 
Lloyd George, tired of steed-and-car- 
riage frustration, framed a plan to 
“stack” their membership. Commons 
would force King George to create 
enough New Deal peers to outvote the 
conservatives. 

“Socialism,” wailed Lord Rosebery, 
“the end of all.’”’ But the Lords signed 
away the right of veto in a land with- 
out written Constitution or a supreme 
court. 

One principal exception can be taken 
to the analogy: the Lords, not judges 
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but landowners, were protecting their 
own property with vetoes. 


Senators: When Mr. _ Roosevelt 
popped his court plan on a totally un- 
prepared Congress, the Senate split al- 
most evenly three ways; revisionists, 
anti-revisionists, and those still testing 
their vision. 

The seventeen Senate Republicans, 
hopelessly outnumbered by 76 Demo- 
crats, skillfully drew Democrat bolters 
to lead the battle. Montana’s outraged 
Senator,- Burton K. Wheeler, headed 
the pro-court coalition and was im- 
mediately labeled 1940 Presidential 
timber. 

When Wheeler proposed an amend- 
ment to let Congress override the Su- 
preme Court by a two-thirds vote, 
Michigan’s Presidential hope, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, endorsed the 
idea—and broke the Republican con- 
spiracy of silence. 

Then came William E. Borah, Ida- 
ho’s G.O.P. hero of many a Senate 
fight. In 1923 he had introduced a bill 
to require seven-to-two decisions. Last 
week, just turning 71, a full year past 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conception of “aged 
and infirm,” he proposed to take the 
“due process of law out of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” Thus Borah would 
give the President’s no man’s land to 
the States. 

All this spells compromise—or fili- 
buster. For the most part, the Presi- 
dent’s opposition, whether he plotted it 
that way or not, stands committed to 
amendment. If his broadside reform 
fails, Mr. Roosevelt can invoke these 
commitments. 


PROPAGANDA: Last fortnight Joseph 
T. Robinson, Senate majority leader, 
denounced a Kansas preacher named 
Gerald B. Winrod for sending out print- 
ed notes warning the followers of 
Christ to oppose the plan. Nebraska's 
Democratic Senator, Edward R. Burke, 
wondered if such propaganda was more 
dangerous “than the radio address of 
the Works Progress Administrator 
{Harry Hopkins] ... on the other side 
of the question, appealing to the thou- 
sands upon thousands of WPA work- 
ers?” 

Hopkins, the nation’s biggest money 
spender, hardly approaches James A. 
Farley as a moulder of public officials’ 
opinion. As Postmaster General and 
party boss, Farley brandishes the New 
Deal’s patronage club. This week he 
visited the bailiwick of such defiant 
Senators as Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina and Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland. 


The President himself, before going 
on the air, had dumped on Congress 
the report of a special committee which 
had ‘conducted an autopsy on the court- 
invalidated NRA. The report hailed 
this New Deal agency as an employ- 
ment booster, a boon to labor stand- 
ards, and an uplifter of public morale. 


Mr. Roosevelt, praising the report, 
said he was anxious for new legislation 
along old NRA lines. He added, in- 
directly, that such legislation was de- 
pendent on a more liberal Supreme 


_ Court. 
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LABOR: Steel and J. P. Morgan Nod to Lewis; 


Prices Rise, and the Federation Goes Into a Decline 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
last week, United States Steel Corp.’s 
common stock rose from $111 to $125 a 
share. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., steel-mill work- 
ers sported new lapel buttons. 


In Detroit, Mich., dime-store girls fed 
caged canaries and caroled a parody on 
“Mademoiselle from Armentieres.” 

The first citizen of Coshocton, Ohio, 
observed a birthday. 

‘BIG STEEL’: The reddish light came 
from the steel mills. The glow of their 
furnaces lit Pittsburgh’s night and fil- 
tered into the office where Philip Mur- 
ray stood. He tried to keep unseemly 
triumph out of his Scottish burr: “We 
are pleased to announce the execution 
of an agreement between Carnegie-IIl- 
inois Steel Corp. and the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee...” 


Murray and four other officers of the 
S.W.O.C. had just inked their names 
on a piece of paper. A sixth name had 
made the paper a document in history. 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of Car- 
negie-Illinois, had signed with them. 


The news of the signing, and of the 
talks that led to it, spread through the 
smoky valleys of Pennsylvania’s steel 
country, and many found it hard to 
believe. A union organizer telephoned 
Murray: some fool had gibbered that 
the union and Carnegie-Illinois were 
on speaking terms. “I told him he was 
nuts and threw him out,” the organizer 
said. 


In Duquesne, Pa., real-estate opera- 
tors suddenly discovered customers in 
S.W.O.C.’s local leaders, until then de- 
nied a hall or so much as a vacant store 
for union meetings. Joseph Olesky, a 
Homestead steelworker, talked to re- 
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Pittsburgh: On each C.I.O. card, a new unionist’s name 


porters: “Everybody will be better off 
now.” 


The Oleskys of the steel mills seldom 
spoke openly of union affiliation before 
last week. When Murray announced 
the signing, two steelworkers stood be- 
side him with union buttons in their 
lapels. 


Executives of Carnegie-Illinois rivals 
called Pittsburgh newspaper offices, 
learned that Fairless and Murray ac- 
tually had got together, and directed 
primitive curses at Carnegie’s presi- 
dent. Sooner or later, they’d have to 
go along with “Big Steel.” 


RecorbD: To the lowliest worker on 
a slag pile, and to Wall Street top hats, 
“Big Steel’ means the United States 
Steel Corp.—employer of a quarter mil- 
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The storytellers told fables about Mr. and Mrs. Myron Taylor 


lion wage earners, owner of 200 sub- 
sidiaries, the world’s largest maker of 
steel. Because Carnegie-Illinois is Big 
Steel’s biggest subsidiary, organized 
labor had cracked the ultimate strong- 
hold of industry’s resistance to inde- 
pendent unionism. 

All Steel knew that not even Fair- 
less, a pioneer in fostering friendly re- 
lations between the industry and the 
public, could have called in a union 
man without instructions from some- 
one in the remoter reaches of U.S. 
Steel’s officialdom. The someone turned 
out to be Myron C. Taylor, chairman 
of the corporation’s board of directors. 

Once the industry and its workers 
had absorbed the first shock of last 
week’s disclosures, everything Taylor 
had done seemed to fit a pattern. He 
had made a habit of jarring old-time 
steelmen, mostly two-fisted fellows who 
worked up from the furnaces; they 
knew their business as they knew their 
own babies; but sometimes they 
couldn’t see beyond their plant walls. 

In 1927, when Big Steel first hired 
Taylor as its finance committee chair- 
man, the corporation suffered from ti- 
tanic indigestion. 

Backed by J. Pierpont Morgan the 
elder, an Illinois lawyer named Elbert 
Gary had founded the corporation in 
1901. Judge Gary believed in bigness— 
and he didn’t believe in unions. He 
made U.S. Steel biggest of all by ab- 
sorbing scores of scattered independ- 
ents whose chief tie, other than Garys 
wing, was that they made steel for 
heavy industry—railroad, shipping, and 
building construction. 

Times changed, and “light steel’— 
for automobiles and canning—becameé 
the industry’s money product. US. 
Steel didn’t change; smaller, aggressivé 
competitors captured the new custom- 
ers. By the time Judge Gary died 
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1927, the industry detected signs of eco- 
nomic pain within Big Steel. 

Then Taylor began to bore from the 
top. A New England textile manufac- 
turer and banker, he came to Steel as 
a stranger. He installed men of his 
own choice—Fairless among them— 
where they would do the most good and 
gradually modernized the vast organi- 
zation. Last year the corporation spent 
$70,000,000 for new plants and equip- 
ment; it has allotted $157,000,000 more 
this year. 

Alive to the values of public rela- 
tions, Taylor lets others woo the pub- 
lic. He seldom permits a newspaper 
photograph; he never glad-hands. A 
tradition of chill aloofness has grown 
around him. 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


In reality, he stays aloof only from 
little men. His full face and rare, hesi- 
tant smile are familiar to men of finan- 
cial or political stature. Last week the 
public learned that for some time he 
had dealt with a man become sudden- 
y and profoundly important to Big 

teel, 


BLeyp: John Llewellyn Lewis and 
U.S. Steel’s chairman look faintly alike. 
A Mississippi hillbilly, noting their fa- 
Cial puckers, would say both had 
chewed green persimmons. 


With that, the resemblance stops. 
Lewis, son of a Welsh coal miner, 
Scrabbled his way from the pits to 
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preeminence in organized labor—the 
position that thrust him into the blue- 
blooded Taylor’s orbit. Luck and a tal- 
ent for compromise, curiously blended 
with an equal facility for ruthless force, 
put Lewis there. 

President Roosevelt brought’ the 
luck: in 1933, when NRA revitalized 
many a moribund union, Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers of America was a deci- 
mated skeleton. Counted out by his 
enemies—he had many of them, both 
in the soft-coal industry and in his 
union—Lewis brayed that the Presi- 
dent wanted every miner to join 
U.M.W. Its membership rose from 80,- 
000 to 540,000, and it remains today the 
largest and richest union in this coun- 


try. 


Big Steel recognized John L. Lewis 


Miners’ money paved Lewis’ way to 
Steel’s door. After he formed his Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization in 
1935, U.M.W. assessments provided a 
$500,000 fund for his organization drive 
in steel. As he has spread-eagled into 
other industries since then, his half a 
million miners have paid most of the 
bill; the C.I.O.’s affiliated garment and 
textile workers’ unions have helped. 

Last year the C.I.O.’s Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee proclaimed suc- 
cessive gains in memberships—nomi- 
nally in the old, time-rotted Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers; actually in the S.W.O.C. 
itself. 
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By radio and through the press, Lew- 
is threatened Steel with strikes and in- 
dustrial paralysis. In themselves, the 
words meant little. C.I.O.’s growing 
strength among steelworkers, and a 
tide of unionism swelling throughout 
all industry, meant a great deal— 
enough to bring Taylor and Lewis to- 
gether about three months-ago and to 
break down Big Steel’s traditional front 
against independent unions. 


Way: Caught flat-footed by the big- 
gest labor story of the times, the news- 
papers printed some pretty little stories 
to explain the week’s happenings. The 
cutest concerned Taylor’s wife. 

According to this account, she spied 
Lewis one evening in Washington’s 
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Mayflower Hotel and chirped to her 
husband: “Myron, I want to meet that 
man.” Whereupon Taylor introduced 
himself to Lewis, and Lewis to Mrs. 
Taylor; from that, a personal and busi- 
ness friendship flowered. 

Another version had it that Thomas 
Moses, gruff, gray-headed president of 
the H. C. Frick Coal & Coke Co., a U.S. 
Steel subsidiary, worked in the same 
mine with Lewis when both were young 
and had persuaded Taylor to talk with 
a boyhood pal. 

Barely hinted in the press, another 
of last week’s rumors suggested that 
President Roosevelt soon would send 
Taylor to London as Ambassador—per- 
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Gerard P. Swope allowed 


haps the President, politically indebted 
to Lewis and anxious to avoid strikes, 
had sealed a bargain. 

Although a little fact leavened the 
fables, neither dining-room accident, 
sentimental attachments, nor White 
House guile had dictated the cool, de- 
liberate Taylor’s course. 

Lewis had known Taylor slightly, 
and Moses well, since 1934. That year 
U.S. Steel granted limited recognition 
—meaningless so far as labor at large 
was concerned—to the U.M.W. on be- 
half of members working in the cor- 
poration’s coal mines. One evening 
last year Lewis dined with Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey at the Mayflower, 
saw the Taylors at another table, and 
chatted briefly with them. As for 
Moses, he once worked in the mines, 
but never with Lewis. Frick’s presi- 
dent sat in on the Taylor-Lewis con- 
ferences—at Taylor’s command. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt, reminded 
that Taylor had visited the White House 
frequently of late, confirmed only that 
they had discussed “the general wel- 
fare.” The obvious conclusion followed: 
Steel’s bow to Lewis affected the wel- 
fare of millions. 

A Roosevelt secretary denied the re- 
current rumor that Taylor would re- 
place Ambassador Robert W. Bingham. 
Fair deduction indicated, not a trade, 
but a closer meeting of the Roosevelt- 
Taylor minds than anyone had sus- 
pected. 

Both had had a matter of immediate 
concern to discuss. The industry had 
refused to bid on 29,000,000 tons of 
navy steel, so long as the government 
required its suppliers to maintain a 40- 
hour work-week. 

Congressional and executive pressure 
mounted against the balky steelmakers. 
The House was talking of a government 
steel mill when the industry, in the 
course of its concessions to labor last 
week, cut the basic work-week from 48 
to 40 hours and thereby complied with 
the Walsh-Healy Act. 

Neither U.S. Steel nor the industry 
at large particularly needed the govern- 
ment’s orders. Private purchases and 
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the demands of an arming world had 
boomed production to 86 per cent of 
theoretical capacity—actually almost 
100 per cent, because about 11 per cent 
of the industry’s facilities are constant- 
ly idle for overhauling. 

Cold, hard sense steered Steel away 
from labor strife—and from interfer- 
ence with its best business since 1929. 


EvowuTion: Taylor and Carnegie-Il- 
linois recognized S.W.O.C. as bargain- 
ing agent only for employes who be- 
long to the union; the rest of the cor- 
poration’s 120,000 workers would con- 
tinue to deal through their company- 
backed employe representation plan. 

By accepting this condition, Lewis 
conceded a vital point: before he can 
hope to win exclusive bargaining rights 
and thus shoulder aside all independent 
or company-sponsored rivals, he must 
prove that he speaks for a clear ma- 
jority. 

By imposing the condition, Steel re- 
treated to a new battle line: hereafter it 
would treat with all groups of its em- 





G -E’s workers to bargain . . 


ployes, union or non-union; it would 
not talk wages, hours, and working 
conditions with any one group, to the 
exclusion of others. 

The corporation made no secret of 
its hope that ostensibly independent 
but friendly employe groups would 


evolve from its present workers’ coun-4# 


cils—and withstand complete invasion 
by the Lewis forces. Last week such 
a.group appeared. Employe council 
officers, resenting the recognition ac- 
corded S.W.O.C., announced the forma- 
tion of an “Independent Steel Workers 
Union,” avowedly opposed to Lewis’ 
outfit. 

Anti-Lewis leaders reminded work- 
ers that the pay boosts and hours re- 
ductions. granted last week by most of 
the industry went alike to union and 
non-union men. Common laborers’ pay 
rose from $4.20 to $5 a day; skilled and 
semiskiled workers—93 per cent of 
production employes—received lesser 
increases. 


That made for trouble. In the past, 
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the skilled steelworker has prized his 
sense of caste; he has resented abridg- 
ment of the gap between him and the 
humble sweeper or barrow pusher. Last 
week employes of the Bethlehem Stee] 
Co.’s Lebanon, Pa., plants rebelled 
against the unequal increases. To fore- 
stall a spreading strike, the company 
closed its Lebanon plants and offered 
all workers a blanket raise of 10 cents 
an hour. 

Called in to direct the unplanned 
walkout, S.W.O.C. informed Bethlehem 
the union represented 2,000 of 2,500 
Lebanon employes; they would do no 
work until the company recognized the 
union and signed a contract. Victory 
might confirm a union claim: that steel- 
mill caste has gone by the board. 


*e© Steel prices jumped $3 to $8 a ton; 
increased prices of steel products were 
sure to follow. Many a conservative 
observer remembered—and feared—the 
pre-depression cycle of rising wages 
and prices. 


G-E: United States Steel’s directo- 
rate includes three J. P. Morgan & Co. 
partners: J. Pierpont Morgan, Junius 
Spencer Morgan, and Thomas W. La- 
mont; a fourth “Morgan man,” Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., heads Steel’s finance 
committee. Two Morgan partners sit 
on the board of the General Motors 
Corp., world’s biggest maker of auto- 
mobiles. Two others are directors of 
the General Electric Co., largest manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment. 

Four weeks ago General Motors ac- 
corded limited recognition to a Lewis 
union, and last week thrashed out the 
final details of a contract with the 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
This, plus Steel’s capitulation, justified 
a guess that the Morgan bankers had 
overhauled their labor policies. 

The day after Carnegie-Illinois signed 
with Lewis, General Electric made the 
guess a certainty. G-E’s president, 
Gerard P. Swope, announced the com- 
pany would open a national bargaining 
conference Mar. 15 with a C.L.O. affili- 
ate, the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America. 
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On the surface, G-E simply had fallen 
in line with the week’s trend toward 
ynion recognition. In fact, Swope and 
the union had laid the groundwork for 
their understanding before Carnegie- 
Illinois bowed to Lewis. Alone among 
the three “world’s largest,” G-E had 
accepted the principle—embodied in the 
National Labor Relations Act—that 
majority representation automatically 
entitles a union to recognition as sole 
pargaining agency for all employes. 

So far G-E has granted this right to 
union locals in four plants—at Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., Lynn, Mass., Fort Wayne, 
Ind, and New Kensington, Pa.; in 
three more of G-E’s fifteen plants, the 
union bargains for its own members, 
but not for other workers. 


Patron: Orthodox unionists damn 
and praise Swope with one word: pa- 
ternalism. They agree that his regime 
has fostered many a kindly provision 
for G-E workers—group insurance, 
old-age pensions, and a profit-sharing 
plan which netted $1,000,000 for em- 
ployes last year. They disagree with 
his belief that company-sponsored plans 
for employe representation best protect 
the interests of both employer and 
worker. 

Since Swope established it fourteen 
years ago, G-E’s representation plan 
has been a model of its kind. Even 
rabid unionists say that plant elections 
have been fair and that the system’s 
employe councils have dealt satisfac- 
torily with workers’ individual griev- 
ances. 

But dyed-in-the-wool independents 
want more: their own union, dealing 
with the company on a national rather 
than an individual and plant basis. 
They won national negotiation last 
week. In the light of Swope’s record, 
United has a good chance to replace 
the remaining employe councils, once 
the union enlists a majority of G-E’s 
50,000 wage earners. 


Boy: Swope designated William R. 
Burroughs, G-E’s vice president, to rep- 
resent the company at the conference. 
Seated with Burroughs will be a fresh- 
faced, aggressive youngster—in some 
respects the most surprising figure 
lifted to power by the surge of Lewis 
unionism. 

James B. Carey, president of United, 
passed his 25th birthday last Oct. 12. 
He founded one of the union’s first 
locals when he was 19; at 22, he direct- 
ed the battle which led to its rise as a 
national labor body. Today he leads 
12,000 of the electrical industry's 247,- 
000 workers. 

Brown-eyed, dark-haired, direct rath- 
fr than eloquent in his speeches, 
he can match many an executive in 
knowledge of industrial practice. 

After he graduated from a Glass- 
boro, N.J., high school in 1929, he went 
'o work for the Philco Radio & Tele- 
“sion Corp. in Philadelphia~and to 
night school, first at Philadelphia’s 
Drexel Institute, later at the State Uni- 
versity’s School of Business and Fi- 
nance, 

Carey hadn’t worked long for Philco 
before he organized the Philrod Fish- 
ng Club—a scrappy union which soon 
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Detroit: Woolworth white-collars had time for a ditty . . . 





for a bird... 





for repairs .. . 


affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and in 1933 waged a success- 
ful two-day strike. 


In July, 1933, Carey banded his own 
and eight other Federal locals—plant 
chapters recognized by the federation, 
but deprived of a real voice in 
A. F. of L. affairs—into the first na- 
tional council of such orphan unions. 
When the federation refused the new 
outfit a national charter, Carey began 
a fight that ended last year in sever- 
ance from the A. F. of L., affiliation 
with the C.I.0. and his own emergence 
as a Lewis lieutenant. 


FEDERATION: Carey couldn’t get 
along with the federation for one fun- 
damental reason: United wanted to 
organize all electrical manufacturing 
workers in a single, industry-wide 
union. Each of 37 A. F. of L. craft 
unions claimed jurisdiction over some 
particular kind of work; unable to get 
together and organize the industry 
themselves, they nevertheless resisted 
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Carey’s threat to their potential mem- 
bership. 

That hopeless snarl typified the con- 
flict between the A. F. of L. and Lewis’ 
industrial unionism—a struggle which 
drove ten C.I.O. unions out of the fed- 
eration and last week threatened it 
with eclipse as a major labor body. 


In Coshocton, Ohio, the A. F. of L.’s 
bumbling, well-meaning president, Wil- 
liam Green, celebrated his 65th birth- 
day with a new and seemingly futile 
thrust at Lewis. Green’s executive 
council ordered the A. F. of L.’s State 
and local organizations to expel all 
C.I.0. units; the C.I.O.’s complete in- 
difference bespoke its rise and the fed- 
eration’s decline. 

Two days later, Green cannily dodged 
another chance to strike back at Lewis. 
Carnegie-Illinois employe councils, mo- 
bilizing against the C.I.O.’s advance, 
asked the federation to lead their bat- 
tle—and, in the eyes of independent 
unionists, to abet an employer’s fight 
against organized labor. Green’s an- 
swering telegram: “Because of the 
traditional and consistent policy of the 
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Barbara Hutton’s got the dough, 

parlez vous, 

We know where she got it too, 

parlez vous... 

Ten days after they began their 
strike, Woolworth officers capitulated 
with a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase 
and minimum weekly pay of $14.50; 
the girls had asked 10 cents more an 
hour. 

Superficial reports indicated that the 
federation had demonstrated rare vigor, 
by financing the Woolworth sit-downs 
with a $1,000 contribution. The real 
facts were otherwise: three A. F. of L. 
locals had backed the strike, but the 
Wayne County (Detroit) council of the 
federation works hand-in-glove with 
Lewis and the auto-union organizers 
busy rounding up Chrysler and General 
Motors workers there. ” 


Force: While organizers recruited, 
their chiefs dickered in the Chrysler 
Corporation’s Detroit offices. 

Two weeks ago Chrysler recognized 
Lewis’ United Automobile Workers as 
bargaining agent for union members in 
the corporation’s plants. Last week 
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three months ago, waited in the py. 
reau’s offices for James T. Tunnell, act. 
ing director. As Tunnell sat down at 
his desk, Bailey shot him dead. Three 
more shots blinded Ramona Chambers, 
a young case worker, and killed two by. 
reau clerks, George Milliken and Cay 
Di Dio. 

That night Colorado’s Legislature he. 
gan debate on a special appropriation 
for direct relief. Later in the week, 
executives of six other States beggeq 
President Roosevelt to countermang 
WPA’s plan to dismiss 600,000 workers 
by July. 

Governors. Lehman of New York 
Horner of Illinois, Benson of Minnesota, 
Hurley of Massachusetts, Quinn of 
Rhode Island, and La Follette of Wis. 
consin talked for three hours at the 
White House. Result: a promise that 
WPA will make no important reduc. 
tions in its rolls this month, and assur. 
ances of “careful consideration” of the 
Governors’ petition that Federal relief 
continue indefinitely at present levels, 
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A. F. of L. to oppose employe repre- U.A.W. demanded recognition as sole loophe 
sentation organizations ...I must re- spokesman for all Chrysler employes With Belligerent—If Broke and 
spectfully decline...” and backed up its “ultimatum” with shippe 
the resignations of 103 company-union j i i : for in 

ParLez Vous: Of some 25,000,000 representatives. eee “oes - yg oe nce -_ docks. 
potential union members in this coun- This week the uni i i Soe ce Sang This 
ion called strikes in smugly across the waters that separate oa 

try, less than 5,000,000 belong to C.I1.0. Chrysler’s Detroit plants, and a corpo- him from nations at war. Reyno 
and A. F. of L. affiliates. Lewis has ration executive stated his case: “The In August, 1935, Congress put this his ne 
pre to succeed where the federation real purpose of this demand is actually concept on the statute books; it passed owe 
fatled—he hopes to win at least to force all of our employes to go with a temporary neutrality bill ‘outlawing mad 
15,000,000 of those still outside organ- the union or to go out of our employ.” the shipment of arms and ammunition —_ 
ized labor’s fold. To do it, he must go fae ee lent s 
iii Einiabiie Abbe the weite-oollar 6 to Italy and Ethiopia. The measure Salat 
ye y - Seene . " also washed the government’s hands — 
salone, eas strangers to union RELIEF: Murders in Colorado of responsibility for any American citi- adh 
organization. Dramatize a Federal Problem zen who received injuries in a foreign — 
Last week in Detroit—a city vexed war. Pes 
by 30 sit-down strikes within four days Direct relief for the needy is a major Last week the Senate passed—63 to we we 
—150 5-and-10 girls proved themselves’ industry in Denver, Colo. as in many 6—Senator Key Pittman’s permanent waong 
willing white-collar unionists. Closing another city. Although the Bureau of neutrality bill to take the place of the —_ 
two of the Woolworth chain’s 40 De- Public Welfare dismissed hundreds of 1935 act, which expires May 1. Other “i - 
troit stores by sit-down strikes, the cases during the past year, new clients sponsors: Senators Gerald P. Nye, Ar- vel 
girls forcibly restrained compatriots added more than 5,000 persons to the thur H. Vandenberg, Homer T. Bone, nant 
who wanted to slip out foredates, took city’s burden. Denver’s Manager of and Bennett Champ Clark. Chief op- me me 
rouge and food from company shelves, Health readily admits the existence of ponents: Senators William E. Borah , hp 
and amused themselves with a ditty widespread hunger and poverty. and Hiram Johnson. ‘1 ‘e 
concerning their multimillionaire em- One day last week Frank Bailey, 59- All of the Pittman Bill’s eleven strin- oe C 
ployer: year-old Negro dropped from WPA _ gent clauses aim toward economic ef 
this joi 
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Direct relief in Denver Direct appeal for aid to six States 
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ls. 

isolation of the United States in case 

of war, although it does provide a tiny 
ce loophole in Senator Vandenberg’s “cash 
he and carry” clause: goods may be 

shipped to a nation at war only if paid 
- for in cash before they leave American 

docks. 
ne This week Representative Sam Mc- 
- Reynolds of Tennessee planned to urge 
his his neutrality bill in the House. This 
of measure, likely to pass with few 
% thanges, differs from Senator Pitt- 
"he man’s on two basic points: the Presi- 
ad lent shall decide when to ban ship- 
~~ ment of goods to warring nations and 
iti. when to forbid Americans to travel on 
vu belligerents’ ships. 
ws Compromise between the two bills 
to should offer no real problem. The ad- 
val ministration wants a neutrality bill 
the with full discretionary power given 
nas the President), and Congress as a 
ha whole has lost interest in the details. 
oa Assistant Secretary of State R. Wal- 
o- ton Moore expressed the glad-to-get-it- 
hs over-with sentiment: 

“It seemed to us that if it is assumed 

a. that Congress is likely to enact legis- 
ant lation pretty much of the same _ char- 





acter as that now on the statute books, 
this joint resolution [the Pittman Bill] 
would prove perhaps as desirable as 
any other.” 








° 
ROOSEVELTS: President Is 
Rebuked ; His Wife, Lam pooned 







Whatever their respective journals’ 
policies, most White House correspond- 
ents like President Roosevelt. Last 
week, however, they named The Balti- 
more Sun’s Washington bureau chief, 
J: Fred Essary, to take the President to 
task. The charge: breaking an unwrit- 
ten law by giving Arthur Krock of The 
New York Times an exclusive interview. 
_ Prosecutor Essary spoke with feel- 
ng: no correspondent jumps White 
House releases; in return, the President 
éives them» all an even break on news; 
“ly on occasional magazine articles, 


S he give an individual writer a 
“scoop.” 
















Skit: Wallis and Windsor in parody . 
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Mr. Roosevelt smiled, held up his 
hands, and promised it would never 
happen again. 

Krock wrote the “inspired interview” 
as a Sunday-magazine article. News 
editors swiped it from the Sunday edi- 
tor’s desk. They thought it front-page 
news. It told what Mr. Roosevelt would 
say five days later in his speech against 
the Supreme Court (see page 7). 


® The First Lady saw herself last week 
as no one ever saw her before—on sit- 
down strike, refusing to knit as she sat 
and refusing to dictate her syndicated 
column, “My Day.” She also saw the 
Duke of Windsor nursing a hangover 
and “the Duchess,” nee Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson, sitting together on a glaring 
brass bed. The Duchess, wearing an ice 
bag, upbraided Edward for letting Stan- 
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SENATE: 

Special committee reported that party ex- 
penditures in the last Presidential cam- 
paign totaled more than $23,900,000; rec- 
ommended prohibition of political contri 
butions by ‘“‘all organizations with 
class or special interests.’ 

HOUSE: 


Sent to the Senate the 
Appropriations Bill. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


$525,555,000 Naval 


Secretary of State Hull announced that 
American Legation and Consulate in Ad- 
dis Ababa, Ethiopia, will be dissolved Mar. 
31, because “‘American interests no longer 
require such services.” 

Department of Commerce reported January 
exports totaled $221,550,000, a 12 per cent 
increase over last January; imports 


amounted to $240,396,000, or 28 per cent 
more than a year ago. 
AGENCIES: 

Federal Trade Commission, in report to Con- 
gress, recommended reinforcement of the 
Commodities Exchange Act and the anti- 
trust laws to prohibit ‘‘the progressive en- 
largement of a few predominant enter- 
prises,’’ especially in the grain industry. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported 
January farm receipts, including revenue 
from principal farm products and govern- 
ment payments, showed regional gains of 
12 to 31 per cent over January, 1936. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 4) 


MOOS OE ese ec ccicpers saci $109,628,859.97 
Expenditures .....ccceeeseeees $174,399,713.65 
POEMOG:. 000 40.00 6900660600084 $1,588,870,831.47 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,099, 244,371.08 
Peet GOOG on cae Fee a's.6 9 oF $34,694, 283,744.90 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in magazine. 





. . Evalyn Walsh McLean in person 
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ley Baldwin take that last trick the 
night before. 

Mrs. Roosevelt did not dream: a 
bunch of the girls who cover the Capitol 
were whooping up skits at the Women’s 
National Press Club stunt party. A 
newspaper woman herself, the Presi- 
dent’s wife likes to be one of the girls, 
but the girls fretted over how she’d re- 
act to tabloid publicity on that brass 
bed. Cameras had caught bed and bed- 
fellows in rehearsal before the club 
voted two to one against pictures. 


® Then Mrs. Roosevelt set out on a 
tour of fifteen Southern and South- 
western cities. When she winds it up, 
she will have visited all 48 States but 
South Dakota since becoming First 
Lady. Going first to New Orleans she 
told bodyguards dogging her there that 
bodily harm never enters her mind: “I 
do carry a pistol when I ride alone in 
an automobile.” Postscript: “I hate 
guns.” 

In the same city she again denied she 
would run for President in 1941, sug- 
gested in fun by James A. Farley some 
time ago. “Me? Never!” she said. “I 
think some women are capable of being 
President, but they could never get the 
backing at this time.” 


° 
TRADE: 


Follows Premier’s Discussions 


Unilateral Action 


Last week the Prime Minister of 
Canada, W. L. Mackenzie King, visited 
President Roosevelt at the White House 
and stayed overnight. Throughout din- 
ner and the evening Mr. Roosevelt and 
his guest discussed the trade agreement 
binding the two countries, and pros- 
pects. for ratification of the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

Early next morning Jack Nichols, 
the Prime Minister’s valet, rushed out 
toward Pennsylvania Avenue, yelling 
for a taxi. None was in sight. A guard 
asked what all the excitement was 
about; Nichols revealed the Prime 
Minister had brought only one pair of 
socks—and needed another. 
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GERMANY: La Guardia Suggests Putting Hitler 


In Horror Chamber; Reich Wants Madhouse for Mayor 


Ten years ago, wooing Irish and Ger- 
man voters in a successful Chicago 
Mayoral campaign, William Hale 
Thompson threatened to “bust King 
George in the snout.” Though Big Bill’s 
bluster angered the late King, Britain’s 
government—and most London news- 
papers— ignored the incident. 

Last week New York’s Mayor, Fiorel- 
lo Henry La Guardia, called Adolf Hit- 
ler a “brown-shirted fanatic.” That 
indiscretion provoked an instant protest 
from the Wilhelmstrasse to Washing- 
ton’s State Department. It also caused 
Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels’ press minions to brand La Guardia 
“an impertinent Jewish lout ...a mas- 
ter New York gangster ... a black- 
mailer ... a filthy character ...a 
criminal ...a Jewish boob.. .” 

Nazi editors even pilloried the White 
House and proceeded to wipe the United 
States off the map as a socially habita- 
ble country. 

To stage his Hitler-baiting, Mayor La 
Guardia picked a provocative occasion: 
an address before 1,000 American Jewish 
Congress women, assembled in a central 
New York City hotel at $20 a plate to 
promote the “combatting of Nazism.” 
In his falsetto voice the dictatorial little 
leader of 7,000,000 New Yorkers advo- 
cated a proposal that the 1939 World 
Fair contain a temple dedicated to re- 
ligious freedom. 

“But with that temple ... I’d have 
a Chamber of Horrors, and as a climax 
I'd have a figure in it of that brown- 
shirted fanatic who is now menacing 
the peace of the world!” 


‘DISCRIMINATION’: This outburst ex- 
emplified what critics call the ‘“unsta- 
ble” side of La Guardia’s irrepressible, 
reform-fervent nature. Elected Nov. 7, 
1933, on a Fusion ticket, the ex-Con- 
gressman promised to end Tammany 
mismanagement and to “keep out of 
politics in the next four years.” 

The former World War aviator has 
kept one pledge: giving New York its 
cleanest and most energetic government 
of recent times, he has restored the 
city’s once-tottering finances, solved its 
relief problem with a sales tax, pro- 
moted valuable public works, and sup- 
pressed half a dozen rackets. 


But the Mayor found it less easy “to 
keep out of politics’”—especially inter- 
national politics. Two Summers ago, 
La Guardia roused Nazi ire and of- 
fended the State Department by refus- 
ing a masseur’s license to a German- 
born, would-be American citizen. 


Opposing his own legal advisers, the 
Mayor declared: ‘‘American citizens of 
Jewish faith have been discriminated 
against in Germany ... Why should 
we extend privileges to German citi- 
zens?” 

Three days later, supposedly encour- 
aged by La Guardia’s stand, Commu- 





nists stormed the German liner Bremen 
—about to sail from New York—and 
trampled on the Swastika flag. 

In a. New York court, Magistrate 
Louis B. Brodsky aggravated these in- 
cidents. Releasing five out of six 
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The Mayor of New York: 
‘I stand by what I said’ 


Bremen riot ringleaders, he likened the 
Nazi emblem to “the black flag of pi- 
racy.” For that remark, the State De- 
partment apologized to Berlin. 


Mup: Last week the Voelkischer 
Beobachter (People’s Observer) greeted 
La ‘Suardia’s jibe at Hitler with a flam- 





ing headline: DIRTY TALMUD Jew pp. 
COMES IMPUDENT! Linking the Mayo; 
with “Jews in Moscow,” the official Nazj 
organ went on: “One thing is certain. 
in the well-governed United States, such 
a criminal as La Guardia should he 
made harmless—either placed in an ip. 
sane asylum or in prison!” 

But Minister Goebbels’ personal news. 
paper, Der Angriff (The Attack) 
broke all transatlantic mudslinging rec. 
ords: “The German people have hag 
previous occasion to notice La Guardig 
. .. His career is notable by the fact 
that gangsters, when they had suff. 
ciently bribed him, were able to pillage 
and kidnap with more impunity than 
ever ... This Jewish ruffian roused the 
Jewish Communist gangster comrades 
of his own gangster days against the 
Bremen’s Swastika banner... 

“The climax ... is an orgy of insult 
before a thousand Jewish women whom 
he fetched in from the streets... . This 
Jewish inciter and apostle, with his 
cheap Jewish brain, cannot understand 
what it means to insult the Fuehrer of 
a nation of 70,000,000.” 

Then Der Angriff turned its fire on 
the United States Government: “One 
would think . . . the White House... 
would have sufficient power to curb pro- 
curers ... It seems, however, that the 
men of the government are afraid of 
New York’s underworld guns, which 
obey the chief gangster master as he 
whistles. They let the Jewish lout utter 
his abuses as suggested to his dirty 
mind.” . 

Finally, the Goebbels organ fulmi- 
nated against American life in general. 
For this, it took a cue from Rabbi 
Stephen Wise of New York, who had 
rushed to the Mayor's defense with a 
statement that “National Socialism rep- 
resents a threat to civilization.” 

“What civilization?” asked Der An- 
griff. “Could it be the civilization of 
gangsters and kidnapers .. . of black- 
mail and corruption ... of a mammoth 
capitalism [which] moves swiftly and 
pitilessly in its automobiles past 12, 
000,000 unemployed who .. . die in the 
gutter, starving and freezing? .. . By 
Almighty God, this sort of civilization 
is not worth defending!” 

The Boersen Zeitung, leading finan- 
cial paper, chimed in: “We must pre- 
sent to the American Government the 
serious question . . . What does it in- 
tend to do to preserve . . . the primi- 
tive rules of international courtesy” 
(Denouncing “Bolshevist Jews” at Nur 
emberg last September Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels charged a 100 per 
cent Jewish triumvirate ruled Russia: 
“Lazarus Mosessohn-Kaganovitch, 
Transport Commissar [Stalin’s broth- 
er-in-law]; Finkelstein-Litvinoff, For- 
eign Affairs Commissar; and Herschel 
Yagoda, head of OGPU [secret police] 
—all came from the ghetto.”’) 

Note: Mayor La Guardia, born i 
New York City 54 years ago, is not 4 
full-blooded Jew. His father Achilles, 4 
native of Foggia, near Naples, was @ 
Gentile; his mother was partly Jewis) 
He professes the Episcopalian creed 
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Avotocy: Twenty-four hours’ investi- 
gation convinced Cordell Hull that La 
Guardia’s imprudence warranted an of- 
ficial apology. In a message to the 
Reich Embassy, the Secretary of State 
“earnestly deprecated” the Mayor’s re- 
marks, which “did not represent the at- 
titude of this government toward the 
German Government.” 

But the Secretary reminded Berlin of 
one canon of American civilization: 
“The right of freedom of speech is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution to every 
citizen . . .” 

Mayor La Guardia refused to back 
down: “I stand by what I said... Mr. 
Hitler’s government was quick to recog- 
nize that I meant him. I don’t know 
whether this was because of a guilty 
conscience or of my powers of descrip- 
tion. 

The executive’s defiance prompted a 
prediction: if La Guardia is reelected 
next Fall, Germany may refuse to ac- 
cept New York’s invitation to partici- 
pate in the World Fair. 


4 
HUNGARY: Nazi Envoy’s Flight 
Gives Clue to Villain in Plot 


Last Octobér death robbed the Reich 
of its firmest Central European friend 
and Hungary of its best safeguard 
against Nazi aggression. 

Premier Julius Goemboes had tolerat- 
ed innocuous movements like the Fascist 
Sickle and Cross, which gave anti-Sem- 
itic peasants something to think about 
besides their poverty. But Hungary’s 
strong man kept out powerful, Berlin- 
financed organizations like Rumania’s 
Iron Guard. Meanwhile he cultivated 
friendship with Hitler and Mussolini. 

Goemboes’ death made the Magyars 
fair game for Nazi undercover men. Last 
week Hungary’s two greatest politicians 
forgot their rivalry to expose these 
agents. Dr. Tibor Eckhardt, Indepen- 
dent Farmer party leader, and Count 
Stephen Bethlen, Premier from 1920 to 
1931, went to Premier Koloman Daranyi 
and charged that Nazis had corrupted 
the police, enrolled young army officers, 
and planned a putsch. 

As if in confession, Germany’s Buda- 
pest Minister, Hans-Georg von Macken- 
sen, precipitately fled to Athens. Kolo- 
man Daranyi waited—and hoped the 
Minister's departure would end German 
activities. The easy-going Premier has 
no desire to conduct an anti-Nazi purge 
among stiff-necked, Jew-hating Hun- 
Sarian officers and nobles. 


. 
SOUTH SEAS: Poisoned Crew 


Recover on Doctorless Island 


Pitcairn Island has no doctor. Since 
1790, when Fletcher Christian and fel- 
low H.M.S. Bounty mutineers settled 
on the lonely Pacific dot—about mid- 
way between South America and New 
Zealand—islanders have treated minor 
ailments with drugs supplied by passing 
ships and with primitive remedies such 
a native herbs. 

Five weeks ago, Pitcairners tried 
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their skill on twenty sick Americans: 
Capt. and Mrs. Irving. Johnson and all 
but one of the collegiate crew of the 
Yankee—92-foot schooner which left 
Gloucester, Mass., Nov. 1, on a 33,000- 
mile Pacific cruise. 

In a letter dated Feb. 12, which 
reached the Canal Zone last week, Chief 
Magistrate Richard Edgar Christian— 
direct descendant of the mutineers’ 
leader—wrote: “The Yankee arrived 
last week ... and, my, what a lot! 
Everyone aboard ate fish caught two 
days before ... got poison... and 
very bad, too! ... Some of them just 
had to be carried from the landing 
place.” 

But “the good thing of it all is that 
there are quite a few of our folks who 
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EGYPT: Wealthiest Monastery 
Won’t Let Monks Spend Money 


Richest and weirdest of all Coptic 
Christian monasteries is fortified Deir- 
el-Muharraq—in Egypt’s As Yut Prov- 
ince, where the vast Sahara Desert 
fringes upon fertile Nile banks. Sur- 
rounded by a massive 15-foot wall, the 
1,400-year-old Monastery of the Blessed 
Virgin is doorless, windowless, and ac- 
cessible only through the roof. None 
but inmates knows the secrets of its 
hidden cells and subterranean tunnels. 

Two months ago, Deir-el-Muharraq’s 
95 monks started a “stay-in” strike. 
Revolting against the “tyrannical” rule 
of Abbot Sidarous—appointed last 


FRITZ HENLE FROM BLACK STAR 


JAPAN: One night last week Osaka police labored until dawn. Finally they persuaded the 
employers of some 300 geisha to bargain with the Geisha Guild. For eight days the singing- 
dancing-and-pleasure girls—who ‘start training for the primeval profession at the age of 7— 
had conducted a no-pay-no-play strike. They had climbed up near-by Mt. Shinki, seeking the 
protection of Buddhist priests—who made them shed their nighties and plunge into icy water 
for “purification.” When the geisha tripped out of the temple last Saturday, one was not with 
them: lest the authorities take their cause lightly, 22-year-old Fukuko Miyamoto had killed 


herself. 





have been poisoned with fish, so we 
know just what to do with them. . 
We treated them ... with hot water 
and a change of food.” After a week’s 
stay, the Yankee adventurers left 
Bounty Bay for New Zealand—‘“a much 
better-looking lot!” 

Serious injuries or illness, such as ap- 
pendicitis, leave the 200 Anglo-Tahitian 
Pitcairners helpless. Only the chance 
advent of-a ship’s physician provides 
expert help. Victims requiring special 
treatment are lucky if a vessel arrives 
to take them to a hospital. 


Last patient to leave the island was 
Henry Norris Young, another descend- 
ant of the mutineers. Young, who in- 
jured his head last January, boarded a 
steamer for the Canal Zone. After a 
few days in Balboa, he recovered suffi- 
ciently to sail back to Pitcairn, Jan. 24. 


August—they expelled the bearded 
cleric and demanded that Patriarch 
Anba Youannes appoint a more liberal 
successor. 

Specific complaint: because Moham- 
medan zealots had threatened to shoot 
monastic “infidels” on sight, Sidarous 
had canceled the monks’ most cherished 
privilege—an occasional trip to near-by 
Moslem villages where they could spend 
their $7.50 monthly pocket money. 


From his Cairo palace, the Patriarch 
vainly commanded the rebels to surren- 
der. Last week, he sentenced them to 
the Church’s direst punishment—ex- 
communication—and appealed to the 
Egyptian Government to send an army 
to capture the desert stronghold. 

Well armed and stocked with ample 
food supplies, the monks met this move 
defiantly: “If a single soldier enters 
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Deir-el-Muharraq, it will be over 95 
dead bodies!” 

But mobilization of 300 troops and a 
' government threat to take the monas- 
tery “at any cost” made them back 
down. Sunday, leaders notified authori- 
ties that they wished to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement through mediation 
of the Ministry of Justice. 


FRANCE: Leftist Leader Tempts 
Rightists’ Gold With Reforms 


A fortnight ago Percy J. Philip, The 
New York Times’ far-seeing Paris cor- 
respondent, cabled: “Unless there is a 
change . catastrophe will surely 
come ... All that it seems possible 
to hope for is that ... France will be 
saved by some miracle.” 

To forestall the catastrophe, Premier 
Leon Blum last week mortgaged his 
political future. He largely abandoned 
his Popular Front program—and waited 
for the miracle. 

Blum had expected it last September. 
Franc devaluation and the Paris-Lon- 
don-Washington currency agreement, 
he hoped, would thaw France’s depres- 
sion-frozen trade and end the mounting 
government deficits. 

But profiteering, plus _ legislation 
granting workers shorter hours and 
higher wages, shoved up prices and 
wiped out most devaluation benefits. 
The flight of frightened French capital 
continued, bringing to $4,500,000,000 
the total of such “hot money,” mostly 
in New York and London. Speculators’ 
franc raids necessitated a $200,000,000 
British loan to bolster Paris’ $500,000,- 
000 stabilization fund. 

Then, on top of it all, the govern- 
ment needed money for rearmament. 
As before last Fall’s devaluation, tight- 
lipped diplomats emerged from mys- 
terious conferences. In London, Felix 
Lennorcy, acting financial attache to 
the French Embassy, slipped out of the 
mighty Treasury building in Whitehall 
and bounded off to Paris. American 
Ambassador William Bullitt hurried 
from France back to Washington, where 
Georges Bonnet, newly arrived French 
envoy, was closeted with Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 


Finally, last week, Blum announced 
a four-point program for saving France 
from bankruptcy: 

1—Reversal of the law banning gold 
sales by individuals. Henceforth, any- 
one may buy, sell, or import—but not 
export—gold. Object: to coax out 
peasant hoardings and allow French 
funds abroad to return and remain in 
safe metallic form. 

2—Curtailment of the Popular Front’s 
public works and socialization plans by 
$250,000,000, balancing the budget and 
giving business a “breathing spell.” 

3—Possible franc stabilization. 6% 
per cent below the present value—maxi- 
mum legal devaluation. This should 


revive trade and permit the govern- 
ment to apply the stabilization fund to 
its deficit. 

4—Flotation of a $500,000,000 rearma- 
ment loan this week, the interest and 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Morrison: ‘I come from ’Oxton!’ 


principal to be paid in the investor’s 
choice of francs, pounds, or dollars. 
This guarantee against inflation was 
designed to tempt French capital 
abroad and, possibly, British and Amer- 
ican funds. (The Johnson Act, barring 
loans to nations defaulting on war 
debts, presumably would not apply to 
an issue not floated in New York.) 


Financiers blamed Vincent Auriol’s 
bungling for a last-minute postpone- 
ment of most of the program. The Fi- 
nance Minister belatedly discovered 
that some measures must first be ap- 
proved by a fiercely partisan Parlia- 
ment after it passes, Premier Blum 
plans a desperate nation-wide radio ap- 
peal for his “miracle’—that economic 
will-o’-the-wisp called Confidence. 


a * °, Appa _ (NEWSPHOTOS 
Finance Minister Auriol: A miracle? 
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BRITAIN: Bobby’s Son Retains 
Control of Empire’s Capital 


Herbert Morrison’s father was a Lop. 
don bobby. His mother was a house. 
maid. “Little ’Erbie” was successively 
errand boy, grocer’s clerk, and tele. 
phone operator. In 1915 he plunged into 
politics and eight years later reacheg 
Parliament. M.P.’s liked the tousleg 
good-natured Cockney when he replied 
to jibes about his accent: “I come from 
’Oxton [London working-class district}, 
not Oxford.” 

From the first, Morrison specialized 
in London politics and three years ago, 
by winning Labor control of the all-im- 
portant County Council, he became un- 
disputed boss of the empire's capital, 
Last week his slick Socialist machine 
ground out another victory. It elected 
79 Labor Councilmen—to the Conserva- 
tives’ 56. 

The Laborites won on a three-year 
record of “practical socialism.” This 
largely means the achievements of Her- 
bert Stanley Morrison, who as Council 
Chairman wields more power than most 
American Mayors. 

The Chairman’s main ambition has 
been to root out London’s vast, crum- 
bling slums. By last week Morrison, 
who lives in a cheap six-room suburban 
house, had built new homes for 30,000 
ertswhile tenement dwellers. Subsidized 
construction had ringed London with 
300,000 more—start of a “green belt” 
of model garden suburbs. 

Morrison tackled his biggest task in 
1930. As Transport Minister in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s short-lived Labor Cabinet, 
he planned the coordination of London's 
bus-subway-trolley network. Stanley 
Baldwin’s succeeding Conservative gov- 
ernment adopted the scheme, which 
gave London the world’s best urban 
transit system. 

This sort of efficiency, plus impecca- 
ble honesty, earned Morrison the reluc- 
tant admiration of the City—Conserva- 
tive stronghold of banks and brokerage 
houses. Theoretically, the Lord Mayor 
governs this ancient half-square-mile 
Actually, the City’s 400,000 day- and 
10,000 night-dwellers—as well as 
4,500,000 other Londoners—are ruled by 
Herbert Morrison from Room 116 of the 
imposing County Council building 
the south bank of the Thames. 


SPAIN: Women Rout Red ‘Army 
From New Siege of the Alcazar 


Ominous quiet prevailed along the 
Madrid front. The gleaming capital's 
hungry, shivering folk wondered where 
and when the enemy would strike next 
Four months ago, the Internationa 
Brigade tripped up Gen. Francis 
Franco at the Manzanares River; sinct 
then he has gained precious, if little 
ground with violent, widely separated 
attacks. Last week his ace strategist 
Gen: Jose Varela, marshaled 18,00 
fresh troops on the high; trench-rutted 
plateaus, while in~ the South Ge 
Queipo (Loud Mouth) ‘de Liano cor 
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War writers with Franco: U. P.’s Reynolds Packard (between zipper and shield) sent his wife to Toledo 


tinued to boast that he would soon 
capture Valencia, temporary Red gov- 
ernment seat. 

To distract the jittery people and feel 
out the White line, Red Boss Jose Miaja 
hurled an offensive against Toledo. 
Soon government bulletins announced: 
“Our troops have entered the streets! 
The enemy is in rout! There may be a 
second siege of the Alcazar!” 

A sturdy newspaper woman, veteran 
of Ethiopia and other high-voltage as- 
signments, hurried from Burgos to in- 
vestigate the victory. Eleanor Pack- 
ard—wife and co-correspondent of Rey- 
nolds Packard, ablest and most battle- 
scarred United Press foreign reporter 
—cabled: “Hardly a single shot has 
been fired in the direction of Toledo for 
a month... Cafes are open and crowded 


. Shops are displaying complete new 


” 


lines of merchandise... 


BasQgues: Real fighting instead raged 
far north, on the Biscay coast. -At 
Oviedo, Col. Miguel Aranda and a small 
garrison have held out since last No- 


With the Reds: ‘Mexico Battalion’ 


vember against hordes of dynamite- 
tossing miners and Basque secession- 
ists. In this little-publicized but phe- 
nomenal siege, Red blasts have wrecked 
or damaged all but 10 per cent of the 
city’s structures. 

Dissension among the besiegers gave 
Aranda hope of ultimate triumph. Some 
of the Catholic Basques’ leaders—who 
see little hope now of forming an in- 
dependent State—regret their alliance 
with the Red, atheistic Asturian miners. 
Last week President Jauregui of the 
Basque Defense Council quietly jour- 
neyed to St. Jean-de-Luz—reputedly 
to dicker with Franco’s representatives 
in the French seaside resort. 


Foop: Though Paris does not recog- 
nize Dictator-designate Franco, it ap- 
preciates the fact that he controls many 
of Spain’s most important mines. 
Pinched by a shortage of metal for war 
industries, Leon Blum’s government re- 
cently sent purchasing agents to Bur- 
gos. Franco agreed to sell iron ore, 
provided the French also took—and 


paid for in gold—40,000 tons of to- 
matoes. 

While the Whites have plenty of food 
and scarcely any ready cash, the Reds 
hold the Bank of Spain’s $700,000,000 
gold hoard and have less and less to 
eat. Last week Miaja told Madrid that 
beginning Mar. 11 citizens would get 
only 10 ounces of bread a day per per- 
son. 

Franco’s warships had given a good 
account of themselves in running down 
foreign supply vessels. Last week Gi- 
braltar reported the Whites had trapped 
several freighters in the Strait and 
forced their skippers to discharge their 
cargoes at Ceuta, fortified Spanish Mo- 
roccan port. 


Gas: White warplanes also claimed 
successful sallies. One squadron re- 
turned from a raid on Tarragona, near 
Barcelona, with vivid details of blowing 
up a Red gas factory. American cor- 
respondents visited the demolished 
plant: debris revealed it as a branch 
unit of U.S. Gun Fly Co., makers of Fit. 
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the Whites: Ace Strategist Jose Varela (muffler) 





HOW MUCH 
WILL A PACKARD 
COST ME? 


STOP GUESSING— 
FIND OUT... 

without leaving your home 
. . . without incurring the 
slightest obligation. Just fill 
in and clip the coupon be- 
low and mail it to Detroit. 
You'll get specific figures 


for your own case. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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allow me in a trade- 
Six? 
Would this cover the down payment? 


Assuming that I prefer to buy my 
Packard out of income what, then, 
would be the required cash down 
payment, if any? 


How much would my monthly pay- 
ments be? 
Name 


Address. 
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| reached for months. 
| has three other cases of violation of 
| the act pending on its schedule—Kraft- 
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FT C: Government’s Agent and the A. & P. Go to Cour; 
In First Test of Robinson-Patman Act vs. the Chains 


“It is our sincere desire to comply 
with the law, but we are not willing to 
cease operations because of a law as to 
which no two lawyers agree.” 

Last August John Hartford, presi- 
dent of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., thus summed up his company’s 
position on the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
Price Discrimination Act, passed by 
Congress in June. For one month 


A. & P. complied with the law by re-; 


fusing advertising allowances and quan- 
tity discounts or deductions for broker- 
age on its orders—items which manu- 


facturers had for years been granting 
| to A. & P. in return for fat orders. 


But President Hartford didn’t think 
the act was constitutional; if it were, 
A. & P. might have to get out of the 
chain-store business. So, after a 
month’s compliance, he revived the old 
practices, tacking a proviso on his con- 
tracts which he thought would. legally 


| allow A. & P. to accept the manufac- 


turers’ discounts. 

Last week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, charged with enforcing the 
act, began to answer President Hart- 
ford’s challenge. Place: the courthouse 
at Cambridge, Md., 50 miles southeast 
of Washington. The seconds: A. & P.’s 
general counsel, Caruthers Ewing; the 
commission’s attorneys, J. J. Smith Jr. 
and W. M. Baughman; executives of 
the Phillips Packing Co. and its two 
subsidiaries, which each year supply 
A. & P. with some $1,250,000 worth of 


| canned Maryland peas, tomatoes, corn, 


and beans. Referee: Federal Examiner 
William C. Reeves. 

Argument continued for three days. 
The commission produced invoices from 
the Phillips company’s files to prove 
that the 4 per cent discounts on large 
A. & P. orders were actually brokerage 


| charges “for which no services have at 
| any time been rendered.” 
| company argued that economies in 


The canning 


bookkeeping, billing, and collecting on 


| A. & P.’s large orders justified the dis- 
| counts. 


A final decision will probably not be 
The commission 


Phenix Cheese Corp., Shefford Cheese 
Co., and a three-cornered case involv- 
ing Montgomery-Ward, Bird & Son 


| and its subsidiary, the Bird Floor Cov- 


ering Sales Co. 

But the A. & P. case is more im- 
portant than any of these. For the 
Robinson-Patman Act was pointed di- 
rectly at the chain stores and the mass- 
buying practices which give them an 
estimated edge of 9 per cent over the 
independent merchant. Because A. & P. 
wit more than 14,900 retail outlets 
is the world’s largest chain, it stands 
to lose most by a rigid and “unfavor- 
able” reading of the act. 


Specifically the law prohibits, among 
other things: (1) discounts that cannot 
be justified or proved; (2) commis- 
sions, advertising allowances, or brok- 
erage fees unless an actual service js 
rendered; (3) cutting prices to cripple 
competition (“loss leaders’); (4) dif- 
ferent prices to different customers, 
unless justified by volume of sales or 
manufacturing, selling, or delivery 
costs. ; 


PossiBivities: In its formal reply to 
the commission’s charges last month, 
A. & P. contended that it is not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce since its 


ACME 


John Hartford, president of A. & P. 


goods are sold by retailers in intrastate 
commerce. A. & P. admitted receiving 
dicsounts of about 4 per cent but 
claimed that they were “nondiscrimina- 
tory” and were available tose purchasers 
“on proportionately equal terms.” 


The giant chain went on to defend 
itself in two “special defenses’ which 
called the Robinson-Patman Act un- 
constitutional and void in that it vio- 
lated the Fifth (‘due process”), Tenth 
(States’ rights), and Fourteenth (pri- 
vate rights) Amendments as well as 
Article 1 (Congress alone can legis- 
late) of the Constitution. The defense 
also called the act vague, indefinite, 
and uncertain because “it fails to in- 
form persons thereby affected what is 
unlawful.” 

For months perplexed lawyers have 
combed the act for loopholes. Four 
possibilities have been suggested: the 
worried chain-store man can (1) get 
out of retailing and into manufactur- 
ing or (2) buy up the entire output of 
a manufacturer at a special price. The 
worried manufacturer can (3) become 
a processor of his customer’s raw ma- 





T THREE GREAT VBS79 IN A MANS LIRR 


is . Your First Watch!—A thrill of unforgettable magnitude, 

_ perhaps the first substantial proof in your life that the 
magic powers and possessions of “grown-ups” really 
ot 2 could, with time, come your way. 








Your First Long Trousers! — You stared down the wonder- 
ful sharp-edged length of those trousers, and felt in 
your heart they were simply the first of many fine prizes 
your manhood would soon wrest from life. 


ME x Sees 4 ’ ig , | / Your First Packard!—A thrill as you look at 
pe a e it—realizing that your boyhood dream of 

te i a Hi fet i. ‘ someday owning a Packard has really 

ag . ify ef come true. 

ut : , iy . And, today, that dream can come true— 

a- a ae ae + ‘Cs & easily. For Packard prices are lower than 

» ey 2 5 ever before. The car you now drive will 

probably cover the down payment. The bal- 

ad ance can be paid out of income. 

_ See the new Packards—best of all, drive 

4 a . one—and learn what it feels like to be “the 

th man who owns one”! 

‘i - \ f Listen to THE PACKARD HOUR, starring Fred 

as \V Astaire—NBC Red Network, Coast-to-Coast, 

S- —_ Tuesday Night, 9:30 Eastern Standard Time. 
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e, / ) 
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is = : 

c a ’ ; PACKARD 120 *® PACKARD SIX 
3 Let your Packard dealer give you complete price information 

he and tell you the easy terms by which you can own a Packard. 

et Ask for booklet, ‘‘The Business of Buying and Owning a Motor 

r- Car,’’ an invaluable guide in the selection of any car. 

- | ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


a The car illustrated is the Packard 120 Touring Sedan 
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WHEAT: Dust storms and European buying forced 
wheat to a seven-year high on Feb. 13—$1.38% a 
bushel for May futures. Although prices had drifted 
lower by last week, the market was still active. 

To the 1936 world wheat crop of some 4,000,000,000 
bushels, the United States’ farmers contributed over 
1,500,000,000 bushels. More than 90 per cent of this 
huge domestic sea of grain is bought and sold on the 
Chicago market, the greatest grain-distributing center 
in the world. Each week this market handles enough 
wheat to supply every American mouth with three 
loaves of bread. 

Shown on this page are some of the ways wheat is 
handled after it is spilled out of the tipped freight car 
(below) and poured into one of Chicago’s 60 freight 
elevators (right). 

















2. Inspectors can tell when wheat is ‘sweet’ or ‘sour’ by smelling it 


4. Wheat must be delicately weighed; poor wheat is lighter than good 5. Samples go to the floor of Chicago’s Board « 
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6. Sunk into the trading floor of Chi- 
cago’s Board of Trade are the four 
hexagonal pits—wheat, corn, oats, and 
rye—of the country’s biggest grain ex- 
change. Here traders deal in “futures” 

contracts for delivering grain at a 
future date. 

[he wheat pit (above) swarms with 
swearing and gesturing traders who 
buy and sell with incredible speed by 
means of hand signals. Horizontal 
fingers (right) tell the price—one- 
eighth cent up or down for each finger 
extended, the clenched fist meaning an 
even cent. Vertical fingers tell the 
quantity—5,000 bushels for each point- 
ing diget, palm out marking a seller; 
palm toward the trader, a buyer. 

All quotations are posted on the 
board’s blackboard and simultaneously 
flashed to more than 600 cities. 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
-Telephoe brokers send orders to traders who may fill them in ten seconds 8. The farmer gets the price of wheat over his radio 
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For Goodness’ Sake ....... 


Cigarettes don’t have to be wrapped in Aluminum Foil. Many brands 
aren't. Why, then, does Old Gold do so? 

For the same reason that food packers use Alcoa Aluminum Foil. To 
extra-protect freshness and flavor. On cigarettes, candy bars, or tea, 
Aluminum Foil wards off air and light that cause deterioration and dis- 
coloration. It also maintains the proper moisture balance, the lack of 
which may injure the product, sap the freshness. It is pure, nontoxic. 

Now you know why so many things are Aluminum Foil-wrapp«d. 
Let this knowledge guide you unerringly to goodness when you shop. 

Among packers of these products it is common knowledge that 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil is foil at its best. Alcoa Aluminum is the oldest 
name in foil, stands for the most complete service facilities. ALUMIN! M 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvar a. 


ALGOA 
Aluminum 


FRIENDLY TO FOOD ————" 7 
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terials, charging only for his services, 
or (4) post prices every day or every 
week so that only the most wide-awake 
buyers can take advantage of a low 
price. 

This week A. & P.’s case was sched- 
uled to move to Baltimore, the home 
of two other A. & P. suppliers—H. J. 
McGrath Co. and W. H. Roberts & Co. 
Also, the commission opened fire in 
New York on the Standard Brands 
Corp., which it accuses of violating the 
Robinson-Patman Act by means of slid- 
ing prices on baker’s yeast and a double 
price on yeast cakes. Standard Brands 
has formally denied the charge with 
nine special defenses prepared by its 
counsel, John W. Davis, Democratic 
Presidential candidate in 1924. 


SEC: Harrison Williams Spars 


Second Round with Commission 


Louis Bromfield in “Twenty-four 
Hours,” his best-selling novel of a few 
years ago, recounts the story of David 
Melbourn, a man “who emerged from 
the war rich and successful, but of a 
richness and success incomparable to 
that which came to him afterwards.” 
Many Wall Streeters believe the Brom- 
field character was inspired—in part at 
least—by Harrison Williams, utilities 
executive. 

Though it suffered sadly in the sub- 
sequent debacle, Williams’ fortune in 
1929 approached the billion-dollar goal 
he is said to have set for himself. Yet 
despite this vast wealth—and the power 
that goes with it—the erect and wiry 
Williams has always managed to keep 
out of the public eye. 


He assiduously avoids the spotlight. 
But called to Washington by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to 
testify in its investigation of invest- 
ment trusts, he had no choice. 


In opening sessions, SEC charged 
that Williams controlled seven compa- 
nies which together do one-sixth of the 
nation’s $15,000,000,000 light and pow- 
er business. He strenuously objected to 
the word control, but did go so far as 
to admit he “exerted. an influence on 
their management.” 


At last week’s hearings, commission 
counsel contended that Williams, in or- 
ganizing investment trusts, had un- 
loaded certain “sour” stocks in the 
process. “If we had done that,” Wil- 
liams declared, “it would have been a 
reprehensible thing—but we didn’t. My 
conscience is clear. 


CommuTeR: Born 64 years ago in 
the Ohio town of Avon, now a suburb of 
Cleveland, Williams played shortstop on 
the town’s baseball team. His family 
Was poor, and, after a grade school edu- 
cation, he had to go to work. At 27 
he migrated to Pittsburgh and married 
Katharine Breed. Six years later he 
and his brother-in-law George Breed, 
Henry L. Doherty, and others set up 
the American Gas & Electric Co.—to- 
day a $468,000,000 enterprise. 

That marked Williams’ debut in the 
power industry. At 39 he had outgrown 
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Pittsburgh and moved on to New York. 
Using his stake in American Gas and 
Electric, he gained control of the Cleve- 
land Illuminating Co. From then on he 
really began to go places—yet invar- 
iably kept in the background, content 
to let subordinates sun themselves in 
the limelight. 

His first wife died in 1915. After 
eleven years as one of the country’s 
most eligible widowers, he married the 
present Mrs. Williams—a twice-divorced 
Kentucky beauty, nowadays perennial- 
ly voted “‘the best-dressed woman in the 
world.” 

After a round-the-world honeymoon 
on the Williams yacht, Warrior, the 
couple bought the Willard Straight 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
He footed the bills for her famous 
clothes and jewels, built her a marble 
palace at Palm Beach, another at Glen 
Cove, Long Island. 

From Glen Cove, the man who “in- 
fluences” $2,500,000,000 worth of utili- 
ties commutes to the foot of Wall Street 
in Whim III; his hydroplane which does 
53 miles an hour. Winters he spends 
in Palm Beach, where he transacts 
business over a private wire to his New 
York office. 

Protected by a battery of hard-boiled 
secretaries, the Williams’ sanctuary on 
the 26th floor of the North American 
Building is nearly as hard to break in- 
to as the vaults of the Treasury. Those 
that make the grade find the financier 
calm and affable. 

He even kept cool one day in 1929 
when he saw paper profits of $100,000,- 
000 evaporate in a few hours. What 
seemed to upset him most that day 
was the inability of his secretary to get 
the four best seats in the house for a 
Broadway hit. 
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GOLDFISH: Shipment of 40,000 
Opens Export Trade for Year 


In 1878, Rear Admiral Daniel Amen, 
United States Navy, brought a bowl of 
goldfish home from Japan. He pre- 
sented them to the United States Fish 
Commission (now the Bureau of Fish- 
eries). 

Half a century later the bureau made 
a@ survey to find out what had happened 
to the Admiral’s pets. It found that in 
1928 some 770 commercial farms pro- 
duced 21,500,000 goldfish—descendants 
of the original bowlful—worth $942,000. 
Sales of glass bowls, plants, and food 
shoved the industry’s total volume of 
business well beyond a million mark. 

Since then no official survey has been 
made, but the business has flourished. 
Today’s sales total between 20,000,000 
and 25,000,000 annually, with a half 
dozen dealers raising about 75 per cent 
of the fish. 

A fortnight ago Grassyforks Fish- 
eries, Inc., world’s biggest goldfish 
hatchery (Three-Springs Hatcheries of 
Frederick, Md., and Pacific Goldfish Co. 
of Westminster, Calif., rank second and 
third in the country), inaugurated the 
1937 season with the year’s first ex- 
port shipment. On the Queen Mary’s 
first eastward trip, 40,000 goldfish 
swam about in special tanks, their 
water constantly aerated with pure oxy- 
gen, circulated by pumps, and filtered 
through charcoal. 

Last week another shipment left on 
the Berengaria. From now until the 
end of the year, hatcheries will send 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 goldfish tomarkets 
in Europe, South America, and Africa. 


GRASSYFORKS: In 1900, Eugene C. 
Shireman inherited a swampy farm in 


Tires: Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. last week announced tires of rayon instead of cotton 


cords. 


Result of ten years’ research, the synthetic material is reported to show better re- 


sistance to internal heat developed by tires going at high speed under heavy loads. The tires 
cost 25 per cent more than the ordinary kind but on buses and trucks give four to five times 


as much mileage, Goodyear says. 
“Rayotwist tires have no advantage. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. recently launched another tire innovation (shown above). 


On passenger cars—where heat presents no problem— 


It now 


recommends that farmers fill their tractor tires with 14 to 53 gallons of water. Object: to 
increase tire weight and provide better traction. 
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Martinsville, Ind., 30 miles south of In- 
dianapolis. The land proved too poor 
. for dirt farming. A friend suggested 
water farming: raising goldfish. 

The friend represented a chemical 
company which used goldfish as pre- 
miums to help sell its scouring powder; 
demand for the fish exceeded supply. 
Shireman thought it over, then built 
seven ponds and bought 200 goldfish. 

Now the Shireman farm spreads 
over 1,500 acres. Behind 3-foot dirt 
levees, 645 ponds, ranging in size from 
50 feet to 18 acres, dot the fields. Be- 
sides the Martinsville plant, Grassy- 
forks operates a fishery in Saddle Riv- 
er, N.J., and shipping depots in Toronto, 
Canada, and Southampton, England. 

Goldfish breed as soon as the water 
warms in the Spring. But hatchery 
breeding is no hit-or-miss affair. In 
each of the 1-acre “brood ponds” work- 
ers plant 100 to 175 selected fish-—those 
most desirable from the standpoint of 
body, fins, color, and eyes. Spawning 
takes place on floating mats of Spanish 
moss. 

When hatched, the tiny fry can swim 
freely in a thimble; four months later 
they will have grown into 4-inch fish. 
Such growth requires plenty of food. 
At Grassyforks the young feed first on 
powdered egg yolks—20 tons imported 
from China each year. When they are 
ten days old, their diet changes to wheat 
flour, hominy, oats, and corn-meal mush 
—cooked in a huge boiler in 314-ton lots. 


By Fall, 80 per cent of the fish have 
changed from the dull greenish brown 
of their carp ancestors to brilliant gold 
and—in the more expensive varieties— 
blue, white, red, and black. These go 
to market. Another 10 per cent, classed 
as inferior, are sold as bait. The lag- 
gards remain in the pools until their col- 
or changes the following Spring. 


MARKET: The 5- and 10-cent chains 
and department stores, especially Wan- 
amaker’s in New York, comprise the 
chief retail outlets. Those sold in the 
chain stores average 6 cents apiece 
wholesale, 20 to 25 cents retail. Fancy 
varieties—Fantails, Telescopes, Veil- 
tails, and Lionheads—cost as much as 
$75 apiece. 

All-time record-breaker: “Miss Lib- 
erty,” a red, white, and blue goldfish 
exhibited during the Liberty bond cam- 
paign in the World War. At $5,000, she 
was worth more than ten times her 
weight in gold. 
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SALT: Versatile Mineral Helps 
Soften Water and Harden Roads 


In 1790 young John Hayes went deer 
hunting on Avery Island in South- 
western Louisiana. Wandering through 
the forest, he stopped to drink at a 
spring. But his mouth puckered at 
the first swallow. Instead of water, 
salt brine flowed from the earth. 

Not until years later was the source 
of the spring located—a huge vein of 
rock salt buried 13 feet below ground. 
Today, almost 150 years after Hayes’ 
discovery, the Avery Island deposit— 
oldest salt mine on the continent—still 
yields thousands of tons of rock salt 
annually. Drills have gone down 2,200 
feet without reaching the bottom of the 
vein. 

The firm that operates the Avery 
Island mine, International Salt Co., 
describes itself as “the largest pro- 
ducer of salt in the world.” Besides its 
Louisiana holdings, International oper- 
ates salt properties in Michigan and 
New York; the company’s total out- 
put amounts to roughly one-quarter of 
the 5,000,000 tons of salt which Ameri- 
cans consume annually. 


Uses: To the layman, salt is primari- 
ly a seasoning for food. Housewives also 
value it for other everyday uses—clean- 
ing silverware, treating insect bites, re- 
moving fruit stains. To International, 
these are all minor applications. The 
biggest market lies in industry, where 
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salt performs a wide variety of roles_ 
as a refrigerant for ice-cream makers 
and cold-storage rooms, as a preserva- 
tive in the curing of meats and the tap. 
ning of leather, as a bleaching agent 
for manufacturers of textiles and paper, 

Chemical companies buy Internation. 
al salt by the carload and convert it in. 
to soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, anj 
hydrochloric acid. Steel mills dip jp. 
got molds into a salt-brine bath to re. 
move scale—the black flakes formeg 
by oxidation of the hot metal. Rajj. 
roads consume more than 50,000 tons 
of salt annually to melt ice from tracks 
and switches—as well as to kill weeds 
on their roadbeds. 

International maintains a research 
laboratory that is constantly thinking 
up new uses for the versatile mineral]. 
By mixing rock salt with gravel, sand 
and clay, the laboratory created a road. 
surfacing material resembling concrete 
and costing one-tenth as much. For 
laundries, company researchers devel- 
oped a salt-brine apparatus that helps 
soften water (soap won’t lather in hard 
water). 


Because its product finds a market 
in such varied fields, International 
earned a profit and paid dividends un- 
interruptedly through the depression 
Last week the company reported net 
income for 1936—$397,128, compared 
with $308,771 the previous year. 


Propvuction: International obtains its 
salt in two ways, by drilling wells and 
by digging mines. Both methods may 
be used on the same deposit. 

In the case of a well, workmen pump 
down water to dissolve the rock salt: 
the brine is then drawn to the surface 
and evaporated by means of steam 
heat. The company Sells the resultant 
crystals chiefly as table salt. 

For most industrial purposes, rock 
salt is mined—in big chunks which are 
later crushed, screened, and graded. 
The technique resembles that of coal 
mining, except that a salt shaft fulfills 
every coal miner’s dream of Utopia. 
Instead of dark, dirty tunnels, the walls 
are clean and white, with ceilings some- 
times 60 feet high. A salt mine has no 
water or gas, therefore no danger of 
floods or explosions. The miners rare- 
ly catch cold or suffer from rheumatism 
because the air is crisp and dry. 

At International’s Retsof mine in 
Western New York—largest salt mine 
in the world—a miniature industrial 
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STREAMLINER: The Baldwin Locomotive Works last week delivered to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad the first of te 


ultramodern steam locomotives for the Boston-New Haven run. 
from which an air current shoots the smoke high above the train. 


The new streamliner, 97 feet long with tender, has a concealed smokestack 
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RITTASE 


Office in a salt mine, nearly a quarter mile below ground 


city, hewn out of solid rock salt, func- 
tions nearly a quarter mile below the 
earth’s surface. Here, in a tempera- 
ture always 63 degrees Fahrenheit, 
Summer and Winter, the company op- 
erates a busy machine shop, 12 miles of 
electric railways, and a fully equipped 
office for clerks and draftsmen. 


DynasTY: Since International’s for- 
mation more than 35 years ago as a 
holding company to acquire the assets 
of a dozen smaller firms, a single family 
has headed the corporation. 

A Pennsylvanian, Edward Laton Ful- 
ler, served as first president for sev- 
en years beginning in 1902. When he 
died in 1909, he was succeeded by his 
son, Mortimer B. Fuller. On Morti- 
mer’s death five years ago, his son Ed- 
ward L. Fuller, the firm’s present head, 
took over. 

Although only 32, President Fuller 
has had plenty of experience with In- 
ternational. He became a_ director 
while still at Princeton in 1928 and later 
served as vice president of the com- 
pany. A firm believer in salt, he has 2 
tons of it dumped into the swimming 
pool of his Scranton, Pa., estate every 
two weeks during the Summer. 


* 
STOCKHOLDER: Gilbert 
To Meetings and Raises Roof 


Goes 


Six years ago Lewis D. Gilbert was 
left “a small inheritance.” It included 
little blocks of stock—anywhere from 
5 to 100 shares each—in 30 of the 
country’s major corporations. It made 
him, at 23, independently wealthy and 
able to live on Park Avenue, New York. 

Shortly after coming into his inheri- 
tance, Gilbert received notice of a 
stockholders’ meeting. Instead of fill- 
ing out a proxy, he attended the meet- 
ing to see what one was like. 


Directors “mumbled and jumbled” for 
afew minutes. Gilbert got up to ask a 
civil question. The chairman made 
Some wise remark; everybody laughed; 
and Gilbert’s question was forgotten. 
Before he could ask it again, the meet- 
ing adjourned: 


Then and there young Gilbert began 


a lone campaign to “defend the rights 
of the small investor.” Since then he 
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has attended hundreds of shareholders’ 
meetings. 


“At first every time I got up to ask 
a question, they used to shout me down 
and ask sarcastically how many shares 
of stock I held and whether I had my 
certificates with me. They were just 
trying to fool me, I knew, and adjourn 
the meeting so they could get at the 
free lunch.” But Gilbert had studied 
his books on economics and corporation 
law; he knew all the answers. 

“One share is as good as a thousand, 
I always say.” 


CRUSADER: Last week the big event 
on Gilbert’s calendar was the annual 
meeting of -the American Can Co. in 
Jersey City. Arriving well before the 
appointed hour of 11, Gilbert seated 
himself at the long, narrow table, lit a 
cigarette, and sat back to wait. 


This was President H. A. Baker's 
first annual meeting. Chairman of the 
Board Henry W. Phelps, an old hand, 
knew Gilbert from way back. As the 
meeting was about to begin, Phelps 
called down the table to Gilbert and— 
pointing at Baker—said: “We have a 
new target for you to fire at today,.Mr. 
Gilbert.” Everybody laughed, and ‘the 
meeting began. 
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Lewis Gilbert: ‘They tried to fool me’ 


5 © HAROLD HALIDAY COSTAIN 
Electric railways wind through corridors of gleaming rock salt 


As soon as Baker had read his re- 
port, Gilbert, black eyes snapping, ears 
red, popped up and demanded an ex- 
planation of various items in the bal- 
ance sheets; he asked why sales showed 
a slight decrease; he wanted to know 
why the company didn’t issue quarter- 
ly reports. Patiently, Baker answered 
all questions. By 11:55, there being no 
further business, the meeting adjourned. 

In Gilbert’s opinion, American Can 
conducts a good meeting. He says that 
meetings of Macy’s, RCA, General 
Foods, American Radiator, and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey are good, too. 
Consolidated Gas he regards as incor- 
rigible. At meetings Gilbert considers 
bad, he is moved to caustic comment. 
Officials grow purple and answer in 
kind. Everybody talks at once and the 
wrangling lasts for hours. 


As his reputation for raising a rum- 
pus spread, shareholders started send- 
ing him proxies to vote at the meet- 
ings. For this he gets no pay, and the 
stockholder gets from him a blow-by- 
blow account of the proceedings. 


Gilbert resents implications that he 
attends meetings just to heckle. He is 
crusading for better annual meetings 
and is trying to force autocratic boards 
of directors to admit there is such a 
thing as minority stockholders. He 
thinks he is making headway but finds 
much room for improvement. His bas- 
ic criticisms: stockholders do not re- 
ceive minutes of board meetings; they 
are not allowed to vote on salaries over 
$60,000; top salaries are not listed in 
annual reports; stockholders’ meetings 
aren’t held in accessible places. 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission approved the registration of 
$69,000,000 of 3 per cent dollar bonds 
issued by Germany to American credi- 
tors in exchange for unpaid interest 
coupons. “For the protection of the 
investing public,” however, the com- 
mission issued a 1,200-word statement 
calling attention to Germany’s “secret 
debt,” not admitted by the Reich .but 
conservatively estimated at $2,000,- 
000,000. This includes advance tax 
certificates, employment-creation bills, 
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and other short-term obligations which 
Nazi economists insist “cannot be con- 
sidered legally as public indebtedness 
until they come due.” 


® Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., re- 
ported to SEC that the highest salaries 
the firm paid during 1936 went to Kay 
Francis ($227,500), Joe E. Brown 
($201,562), and Leslie Howard ($185,- 
000). 


® Founded four years before the out- 
break of the Civil War, the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Milwaukee celebrated its 80th birthday. 
Oldest living policyholder of the billion- 
dollar company is a resident of Mari- 
ners Harbor, N.Y. Born 100 years 
ago, he has reached the end of the 
mortality table, and his policy is now 
payable as an endowment. 


® The Knickerbocker Ice Co. has de- 
veloped a new market among New 
York customers who give big parties. 
For $1 the firm delivers a tubful of ice 
cubes—more than 450 of them, crystal 
clear because made from filtered water. 


® At least 50 per cent of the trading in 
American stocks on the London Stock 
Exchange is being done by Americans 
seeking to avoid taxes and restrictions 
of the United States Government, ac- 
cording to The London Financial Times. 
The newspaper added that these oper- 
ators “are making every effort to in- 
sure that their dealings escape the at- 
tention of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion.” 


® Directors of Ludlum Steel and Jewel 
Tea feel workers have as much right 
as stockholders to know how com- 
pany affairs are going. Both firms have 
just issued special reports for employes, 
based on the annual reports to stock- 
holders. Besides the usual figures, the 
Jewel Tea statement contains a bal- 
‘ ance sheet showing the value of prop- 
erty needed to provide a job for each 
member of the staff. The company lists 
asse.is of $2,876 per employe. 


® March has a bad reputation among 
stock traders. During the last twenty 
years New York Stock Exchange prices 
—for no apparent reason—have de- 
clined in this month 50 per cent more 
often than they have risen. 

® In 1936, for the first time since 1931, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
earnings covered its $9 per share 
dividend on the common stock. Last 
($9.35 a share) compares with $125,- 
806,505 ($6.74 a share) in 1935. 


® Other earnings announced last week: 
1936 1935 


$ 1,120,293 $ 1,471,472* 


American Loco- 
motive 
American Smelt- 


ing & Refining 17,351,036 13,768,153 
Burroughs Adding 

Machine 6,944,442 5,113,528 
Coca-Cola 15,598,078 13,895,986 
Corn Products 

Refining 11,490,647 8,347,907 
General Electric 44,247,000 27,843,772 
International Har- 

vester 31,760,372} 19,618,238 
J. C. Penney 18,760,698 15,373,235 
Radio Corp. of 

America 6,245,137 5,126,872 
*—deficit 


+—fiscal year ended Oct. 31 
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GO: Sixty Americans Play Game 
Three Times as Old as Chess 


Edward Lasker is a bachelor. He 
lives in the Greenwich Village section 
of New York and works uptown in a 
high-frequency laboratory. He is the 
inventor of a widely used electrical 
breast pump to stimulate secretion of 
mother’s milk. 

One of his major interests is sym- 
phonic music; many of his best friends 
are temperamental baton  wielders. 
Another major hobby is chess; he has 
sold 50,000 ‘copies of his various 
treatises on the game and has won a 
dozen major tournaments. 

No relation but often confused with 
his friend Dr. Emanuel Lasker, 68-year- 
old German chess wizard, Edward 
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Lasker is seventeen years younger. 
Recently he has lost much of his zest 
for checkmating kings and now is goofy 
over Go—a parlor pastime three times 
as ancient as chess. 

Born in China 2,000 B.C., Go spread 
to Japan where for 300 years all army 
and navy officers were required to pass 
examinations in the strategical game. 
Today though only about 60 Americans 
go for Go, 10,000,000 Orientals rate it 
the favorite indoor sport. 

It takes five minutes to learn the 
principles and moves, 25 minutes to 
play a game. The cost of a set 
manufactured in this country only by 
Milton Bradley Co. in Springfield, Mass. 
—ranges from $2.50 to $10. 

The battle starts with a blank board: 
each of the two players—black and 
white—has 181 stones. Black places 
the first stone on one of the 361 inter- 
sections formed by 19 vertical and 19 
horizontal lines. Like two foreign 
peoples invading an uninhabited conti- 
nent, each player, moving in turn, tries 
to settle on as much territory as pos- 
sible. Once a stone has been put on 
the board, it cannot be moved. Op- 
ponents aim to capture each other's 
stones by surrounding them on all 
sides. 

Last week Lasker and two fellow 
Go-maniacs—Lee Foster Hartman, 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, and Karl 
Davis Robinson, photographic research- 
er—met in a Greenwich Village restau- 
rant. Between sips of tea and nibbles 
on cinnamon toast, they formed the 
American Go Association: Hartman, 
president; Lasker, vice president; Rob- 
inson, secretary. 

They laid preliminary plans for a 
match by cable this Summer between 
Lasker, leading player of this hemi- 
sphere, and a group of Tokyo Univer- 
sity students. Lasker, who doesn’t 
claim to be anywhere near as expert at 
Go as he used to be at chess, isn’t at 
all sure he can win. 

But the German-Pole knows a va- 
riety of ways to avoid being sur- 
rounded. In 1914, the English made 
him a prisoner of war; by winning the 
chess championship of London, he be- 
came a hero and secured his release. 


EXERCYCLE: Merged, a_ Bike 
And a Mechanical Hobby Horse 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co., luxurious 
New York sport store, last week mailed 
customers an elaborate brochure de- 
scribing the Exercycle—a new $245 
electrical gymnasium. The machine 
does the exercising; the exerciser sim- 
ply takes it. 

The seat shoots up and down, provid- 
ing the bumps and jolts of a horseback 
ride. At the same time the feet, at- 
tached to pedals, swirl as though pump- 
ing a bicycle. The combination gives 4 
haphazard, come-what-may feeling: 
but if the exerciser’s heart is normal, 
the motion is supposedly good for ev- 
erything—from liver to colon. 

Exercycle riders include Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter P. Chrysler, Irvin Cobb, Jesse 
Jones, Henry Luce, and Kay Francis. 
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sPORT HEADS 


In New York, Max Schmeling demanded his 
pound of flesh from Braddock—a fight on June 
3. even if Braddock plans to meet Louis June 22 


Helen Wills Moody, ex-tennis queen, 
now a fashion designer, gave New 
Yorkers a racquet exhibition and 
hinted she might go into the movies 
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WIDE WORLD 


WIDE WORLD 
The American Kennel Club 
named Ch. Vigow of Roman- 
off best American thorough- 
bred dog. He’s a_borzoi, 
formerly called a Russian 
wolfhound. 


NEWSPHOTOS 
In Mexico, 74-year-old Connie Mack, 
wearing a sombrero during practice, 
attracted photographic attention to 
his colorless Philadelphia Athletics 


NEWS-WEEK FROM MAX HAAS 2 ” ‘INTERNATIONAL 
For the fourth straight year, Ogden Phipps Indoor tennis champs: Frankie Parker cut 
won the championship of the world’s least un- notches in his racquet to guide his grip; 
derstood game, court tennis, in Philadelphia Sylvia Henrotin of France sucked oranges 














EDUCATION 








Mount Hoiyoke: Meeting last week 
in South Hadley, Mass., trustees of 
Mount Holyoke College again faced 
irate feminist alumnae who have de- 
manded their resignation because they 
elected Prof. Roswell G. Ham of Yale 
as the 100-year-old college’s first male 
head—to succeed President Woolley. 


Cheered by Mrs. Florence G. Smith, 
16, who told the board that 1,979 of 
2,115 alumnae had written her approv- 
ing the choice of Ham, the board de- 
clared there was “no occasion” to re- 
consider the matter. Though the pro- 
testants had promised to reveal “new 
material’ which would break the con- 
troversy “wide open,” they suddenly 
shifted their tactics and announced that 
“so far as this group is concerned there 
will be no further organized opposition.” 

YALE: Prof. Clarence W. Mendell an- 
nounced he would resign the deanship 
of Yale College, which he has held since 
1926. The 54-year-old professor, known 
as the best storyteller on the campus, 
has never enjoyed the executive work 
connected with the deanship. Freed 
from this, he plans to spend his entire 
time teaching Latin. 

GuNNERY: Not a military academy 
as the name implies to many, Gunnery 
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is one of the country’s oldest prepara- 
tory schools. Now in its 86th year, the 
Washington, Conn., institution last 
week chose its fourth headmaster: the 
Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, son of Prince- 
ton’s famous professor and poet, Henry 
Van Dyke. Gunnery’s new head also 
attended Princeton, later studying at 
Oxford and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

TEACHERS’ OATH: In Boston last week, 
Bay State educators gathered in the 
State House to plead for the repeal of 
the Teachers’ Oath Law enacted two 
years ago. James B. Conant, Harvard’s 
president, termed the law “a step in the 
wrong direction . .. inspired by an 
atmosphere of fear.” 

At last year’s public hearing Conant 
was hissed; last week he heard Henry 
J. Sullivan, a lecturer of the State Edu- 
cation Department, claim he was “pos- 
sessed of invincible ignorance.” Next 
day James J. Reardon, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, wrote an apology 
to the Harvard head, deploring his sub- 
ordinate’s “unforgivable breach of pro- 
fessional ethics.” 

Across the State line in New York, 
legislators at Albany threw out of com- 
mittee a bill designed to repeal New 
York’s Teachers’ Oath Law. A former 
Vassar professor, Assemblyman Emer- 
son D. Fite of Poughkeepsie, was the 
only one of the Education Committee’s 
fifteen members who thought the law 
should be repealed. 





VANOAMM 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke (left) bargains with Clarence Derwent over a string of 


pearls. Muriel Hutchison, Alexander Field, and Ernest Jay watch the transaction 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Crimes Alias Research, 
Cost Producers a Pretty Penny 


Gilbert Miller commutes, socially and 
theatrically, between New York and 
London. This season he has sponsored 
four Broadway productions—two Brit- 
ish and two French adaptations. A 
movie studio, Warner Brothers, has f- 
nanced three of these plays. 

When Miller arrived from London 
with the French comedy “Tovarich,” 
Warners’ play-reading chief, Barney 
Klawans, saw the script as a natural 
for the camera and for their box-office 
star Bette Davis. He told his employers, 
and they got together with the commut- 
ing producer. Miller negotiated deftly. 

Warner Brothers paid $400,000 for 
“Tovarich” and two unseen plays. The 
dramas turned out to be “Promise,” an 
instantaneous flop (featuring Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke), and The Amazing Doctoy 
Clitterhouse (also featuring Sir Cedric), 
which opened last week at the Hudson 
Theatre, New York. 

Despite the producer’s personal di- 
rection, the British mystery melodrama 
hasn’t much mystery or drama. Dr. 
Clitterhouse (Hardwicke) wants to dis- 
cover the psychological effects of thiev- 
ery on the individual. At least that’s 
what he says as he steals pearls, dia- 
monds, and furs, and forms a successful 
alliance with other crooks. He robin- 
hoods his spoils to charity and thinks 
the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde existence 
splendid——until the third act. 

Sir Cedric becomes almost believable 
as the crime-haunted doctor. For years 
he has been a British actor of great ex- 
pectations that never quite come 0 
Probably that accounts for his strained 
gesturing and a vague expression on his 
face as if he were thinking of his art. 
A little relaxation from this automati 
acting, and Clitterhouse might bring 
entertaining menace to this ordinary 
melodrama. 


RELIC: WPA Gives World Premiere 
To 170-Year-Old American Comic Opera 


Anyone interested in the history of 
the American drama will want to know 
about the WPA presentation of Treas- 
ure Hunt at the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Ma- 
jestic Theatre. This opus happens to 
be the first American comic opera, al- 
though no audience ever saw it until 
last week. 

Andrew Barton, supposedly a pseu- 
donym for Thomas Forrest of Phila- 
delphia, wrote the two-act satire on 
Quaker City high society in 1767. Four 
days before the scheduled production, 
company officials got scared of social 
reprisals and withdrew it. During the 
170 intervening years nobody has both- 
ered much about the relic until Ben 
Russak of the Federal Theatre Project 
dug it out. 

The story pokes fun at prominent 
Philadelphians who become victims of 
a@ tavernkeeper’s practical joke. He 
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slyly informs them of papers and a 
map showing that Old Pirate Black- 
beard hid some of his loot on the banks 
of the Delaware River. Each for his 
own social-climbing reasons pays to 
join the treasure hunt—hence the 
modern name; but the “gold” turns 
out to be river rocks—hence_ the 
original title, ‘The Disappointment, or 
The Force of Credulity.” Song and 
dance interludes blend through the 
piece, with old English ballads substi- 
tuted for much of the original music. 

The WPA offering hasn’t much ex- 
cept historical interest. Typical “funny” 
line: sailor comedian to his sweetheart: 
“Have you ever seen a ghost?” Answer: 
“Have I? I’ve raised or laid 500 in my 
time.” 


* 
SCREEN: Bulgarian Army Goes 


To War for France and America 


Adapted from the Jules Verne novel, 
RKO-Radio’s Michael Strogoff is re- 
freshingly different. It is history un- 
tinged with apocrypha. It is, in fact, 
history that was never made. 

Scene: Russia. Time: 1870. 

For 300 years before that date Russia 
suffered no serious Tartar invasion, but 
there were occasional forays along the 
border. Jules Verne seized on one of 
these and expanded it into a war of no 
mean proportions. He further endeared 
himself to millions by creating a hero 
named Strogoff, who survives some 
thoroughly harrowing experiences “For 
God—for Russia—for the Czar.” 

As entertainment, the film has every- 
thing but the same author’s journeys 
to the moon and to the bottom of the 
sea. Hair-raising adventure of the old 
School is leavened with love interest 
(Elizabeth Allan), mother love (Fay 
Bainter), a blond and lovely spy (Mar- 
got Grahame), and a judicious dash of 
comedy (Eric Blore and Edward 
Brophy). Last, but not least, there are 
some impressive battle scenes, enacted 
by 10,000 troops of the Bulgarian Army. 

Judging from past Hollywood disin- 
clination to spare the horses, the possi- 
bility that a studio imported the Bul- 
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Elizabeth Allan consoles the temporarily blinded Anton Walbrook as the Tartar army rallies for an attack 


garian Army for extras strains creduli- 
ty only a little. That some odd nook of 
California terrain provided the vast 
steppes of Siberia can be accepted as a 
matter of course. In this case, neither 
is true. 

A little over a year ago “Michael 
Strogoff” was filmed in France and 
Bulgaria, with the cooperation of the 
afore-mentioned army. Producer John 
N. Ermolieff showed the picture suc- 
cessfully throughout France and Ger- 
many; then, instead of exhibiting it in 
this country, sold both story and nega- 
tive to RKO. That studio kept only the 
atmospheric footage, discarding scenes 
in which the leading players appeared 
and refilming the others with a new 
cast under George Nicholls’ direction. 

RKO paid approximately $50,000 for 
the foreign version. Further produc- 
tion costs—including such items as 
Czar Alexander II’s palace at St. Pe- 
tersburg and the Grand Duke’s palace 
at Irkutsk—undoubtedly added two or 
three hundred thousand dollars to the 
budget. This comparatively modest ex- 
penditure results in a film that has the 
lavish aspect of a Hollywood superpro- 
duction. 

Ironically, Anton Walbrook, who gives 
an excellent performance as Michael 
Strogoff in the American film, is the 
same Michael Strogoff whose face 
adorned the cutting-room floor when 
RKO scissored the French film. But if 
the role was familiar to him, the name 


Honors: Six hundred of 
the 800 members of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences voted last week 
on the industry's fifteen top 
achievements for 1936. Gold- 
skinned, foot-high statuettes 
went with the actress, actor, 
and director awards. Despite 
rumors of studio vote trading, 
no one questioned Disney's 
snaring of first rank in car- 
tooning—for the fifth succes- 
sive yéar. 


of Anton Walbrook was not. The Conti- 
nental actor, once a protege of Max 
Reinhardt, was Adolf Wohlbrueck when 
he appeared here a few months ago in 


the Austrian film 
Vienna.” 


It is the original production, with its 
exotic scenery and types, its spectacu- 
lar battle scenes, that lends “Michael 
Strogoff” distinction. RKO contributed 
a good cast and sound direction, but the 
studio’s particular triumph is the highly 
successful fusing of two strips of cellu- 
loid. 


“Masquerade in 























Academy 
winners: 
Luise Rainer 
Paul Muni 
Frank Capra 
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F.P.A.: Veteran Pilot Calm As 
‘Conning Tower’ Submerges 


Tilted back in his chair, Franklin P. 
Adams puffed a cigar and tried to 
think how it felt not to be a columnist 
any more. 

Silence crowded the pleasant office 
on the eleventh floor of the New York 
Herald Tribune building. The desk on 
which his heels rested was littered with 
books sent in by publishers hopeful of 
mention in “The Conning Tower.” One 
of the books, by Claude McKay, was 
titled “A Long Way From Home.” 

A near-by table supported several 
huge scrapbooks heavy with years of 
columns. On the yellowing paper ap- 
peared the writ- 
ings of Dorothy 
Parker, Morrie 
Ryskind, Howard 
Dietz, Newman 
Levy, James Thur- 
ber, George S. 
Kaufman, John 
O’Hara, Deems 
Taylor. Some of 
them, famous now, 
first crept into 
print as proteges 
of F.P.A. Yet these 
and other memo- 
ries of a third of a 
century of colum- 
nizing failed to stir 
Adams to loquac- 
ity. 

“When you write 
so much—millions 
of words—you 
haven’t anything 

_left to talk about. 
All that I know is 
what I put in the 
papers. I’ve just 
been at it since 
1903 and except 
for vacations I’ve 
only missed one 
column in all that 
time. Right now I 
feel relieved, but 
I don’t know how long it will last.” 


Exit: While Adams declined to com- 
ment on the cause of his sudden exit, 
Fourth Estate gossip recalled the one 
column he missed. When his contract 
ran out in 1934 he sat tight until the 
agreement was renewed,’ thereby 
piquing Ogden Reid, Herald Tribune 
publisher. This year Reid insisted that 
the columnist take a substantial cut in 
his $20,800 salary. Adams balked. 

Herald Tribune readers first noticed 
on Mar. 2 that “The Conning Tower” 
had disappeared. Next day The New 
York Times carried Adams’ announce- 
ment that he had quit. The Herald 
Tribune ran no story, but the book 
page—where the column had been 
featured since 1931—bore an adver- 
tisement of “The Melancholy Lute,” a 
collection of ‘verses by “the former 
editor of ‘The Conning Tower’.” 
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ENTRANCE: The man whose initials 
are familiar to hundreds of thousands 
of newspaper readers broke in as a 
Chicago Journal columnist in 1903. 
Barrett Eastman, the paper’s regular 
commentator, tired of the daily grind; 
Adams, then 21, asked for the job and 
got it. 

After a year of writing “Little About 
Everything” for $25 a week, he came 
to New York and landed on The Eve- 
ning Mail. Its publisher, Henry L. 
Stoddard, named the new column “Al- 
ways in Good Humor’ and insisted that 
the title be lived up to. That some- 
times irked Adams. Once he burst into 
a group of cronies, shouting in an 
agonized voice: ‘‘“My God! I can’t write 
about anything except the weather and 
Rockefeller’s wig!” 

Nevertheless, F.P.A. made a repu- 
tation as a wit. Writers and artists, 
dowagers and debs, discussed his epi- 


ts: 
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F. P. A.: ‘Just looking for a job’ 


grams. Latin professors entertained 
their classes with his versified transla- 
tions of Horatian odes. 


It was with one such ode that Adams 
said farewell to The Mail on Dec. 31, 
1913, after The New York Tribune had 
signed him. He wrote it in mistaken 
revenge on Theophilus’ E. Niles, The 
Mail’s managing editor. Niles himself 
had secretly planned to provide a nice 
boost for the departing columnist and 
had refused to allow Adams to an- 
nounce his departure. So Adams, for 
the only time in his career, insisted 
that his superior read the column be- 
fore publication. It contained a ren- 
dition of the monument of Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, Horace, Book III, Ode 30, 
which ran thus: 

Reader, the monument that I’ve 

Erected ever shall survive 

As long as brass; and it shall stay 
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Despite the stormiest, wildest day. 
Though winds assail, yet shall it 
stand 
High as the pyramids, and grand. 
Eternally my name will be 
Triumphant in posterity. 
Recurrent will my praises. sound: 
I shall be terribly renowned. 
Born though I was of folk obscure, 
Unknown, I spilled Some Lit’rature. 
Now, O Melpomene, my queen 
Entwine the laurel on my bean! 


Not until the last edition was on the 
street did Adams inform Niles that the 
poem was an acrostic—that the first 
letters of each line should be read 
downward. . Niles was amused. He 
had already seen to the insertion of an 
editorial advising F.P.A. fans to do 
that very thing. 

Adams got rid of the title “Always 
in Good Humor” as soon as he joined 
The Tribune. On that paper and 
through successive stretches on The 
World and The Herald Tribune, the 
column was called “The Conning Tow- 
er 

The daily necessity of turning it out 
has not precluded other writing. He is 
the author of twelve books, some of 
them “Conning Tower” stuff, and co- 
author with O. Henry of a musical 
comedy. 

Intimates know him as a man who is 
fond of cigars, loud neckties, pool, 
poker, good reporters, and obscure 
writers. He has repeatedly gone out 
of his way to encourage young talent. 
While on The Herald Tribune, he often 
rushed down to the city desk to ascer- 
tain and congratulate the author of 
some unsigned story. And he was al- 
ways quick to spot and spotlight prom- 
ising contributors to the column. 


Future: Twice married and the fa- 
ther of four kids, ranging from 4 to 10, 
Adams spends his Summers in a big, 
rambling Colonial house at Weston, 
Conn., his Winters in New York City. 

Last week he admitted he had no 
plans for the future. “I am just one 
of the unemployed, looking for a job.” 


s 
EDITORS: They Hope to Make 


The Women—and Men—Pay 


In a cigar-foul room at the Hotel 
Algonquin, New York, a thin, gloomy 
man focused keen eyes on a familiar 
book. Its title: ‘In Defense of Wom- 
en”; its author, Henry L. Mencken. 
Scattered around the hazy sanctum 
were several translations from Arthur 
Schopenhauer. 

Last week these books by the Balti- 
more sage and the German philosopher 
helped put Stanley Walker in a frame 
of mind to edit The New York Woman. 
The 37-year-old journalist and author 
felt he needed considerable readying. 

Holding down an editorial chair was 
old stuff—he was formerly city editor 
of The New York Herald Tribune and 
managing editor of The New York 
Mirror. But the woman’s angle troubled 
him. “I don’t like women,” ‘he ex- 
plained. “They’re dangerous and not 
trustworthy. But .my feeling about 
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them ought to qualify me for the new 
job. I'll be able to remain detached.” 

Since The New York Woman stepped 
out last September it has lost between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a week. Walker, who 
joins the ladies Mar. 20, is planning 
some surprises and hopes for a circu- 
lation of 250,000 as contrasted with the 
present 75,000. The editorial attitude, 
he says, will be intelligent but not high- 
hat, friendly but not obsequious. 

As managing editor of the 15-cent 
weekly, the stogie-smoking Texan will 
have Haydie Yates, who held the same 
post on Today. Mrs. Yates has done 
about everything that vigorous femi- 
ninity tackles. Her career includes 
stretches as a painter, World War 
ambulance driver, cattle raiser, and 
journalist. 

In the new set-up, James Monahan, 
the editor whom Walker succeeds, be- 
comes vice president in charge of pro- 
motion and publicity. 


® While Walker prepared for the wom- 
en last week, Fred Feldkamp, 23, was 
planning to garner 25-cent pieces from 
the males. The former book editor of 
Today found himself editor of For Men 
And Men Only! 

One of the Fawcett Publications— 
which include “Daring Detective,” 
“Hollywood,” and “True Confessions” 
—the masculine periodical made its de- 
but last month. Articles like ‘Manual 
of Seduction” and “Stripping the Gypsy 
Rose,”’ plus illustrations, attracted more 
than 100,000 cash customers. 

Feldkamp, appointed editor shortly 
after the first issue, faced the task of 
toning down the magazine enough to 
avoid unpleasantness with the authori- 
ties and at the same time holding sex- 
conscious reader interest. The former 
Brooklyn Eagle feature writer thought 
he could do it. He hoped to obtain 
articles from Frank Sullivan and James 
Thurber. Heywood Broun and Will 


Cuppy, he added, were already signed. 

The next issue of For Men And Men 
Only! will include a contribution from 
the new editor of The New York Woman. 
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LIE DETECTOR: Marks in Ink 
Final Judges for Murder Case 


1934: Gov. William A.Comstock of 
Michigan pardoned Joseph Blazenzits, 
who had served seventeen years of a life 
sentence for murder; new evidence, sup- 
ported by a lie-detector test, indicated 
his innocence. 


1935: David Roy, carpenter, held as 
a suspicious character in a Fairfield, 
Maine, murder case, was released after 
a lie-detector test. 


1936: A Rock Island, Ill, prosecuting 
attorney subjected fourteen murder sus- 
pects to a lie-detector test. The appa- 
ratus indicated the innocence of thirteen 
but pointed an accusing stylus at the 
fourteenth; his confession sent him to 
jail for 90 years. 


Impressive as were these cases, none 
measured up to the drama of a Chi- 
cago lie-detector case last week. 

Five times Illinois’ Governor, Henry 
Horner, had granted execution stays 
to Joseph Rappaport, 31, dope peddler 
convicted of murdering a government 
informer. Then, fifteen hours before 
the time set for the execution, Horner 
was besieged by Rappaport’s tearful 
sister, Rose. 

Embarrassed by her emotion, the 
Governor mentioned that he had great 
faith in the lie detector invented by 
Dr. Leonard E. Keeler of Northwestern 
University’s scientific crime detection 
laboratory. Rose snatched at this one 
remaining hope, rushed for a court 
order to allow the test, and asked Dr. 
Keeler to conduct it. By the time the 
details were disposed of, Joseph Rappa- 
port had only four hours to live. 

Interrupting a pinochle game between 
the condemned man and his guards, the 
doctor and his party filed into the cell. 
First Keeler tightened a rubber tube 
about Rappaport’s chest—to measure 
the quickening breath that attends lie- 
telling. Around his arm he wrapped a 
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Professor Keeler’s card trick works nine times out of ten 
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blood i EN 
-pressure-measuring cuff, whic) 
would detect pressure changes if |ic, 
were uttered. Finally he dropped a, 

inking stylus on a moving sheet 4; M 

graph paper and started droning que. idly 


tions. to | 


First he drew a pack of playing cards 
out of his pocket and instructed ty, 
murderer to reply “no” when asked jj = 
a card were a card. When the murder. 
er voiced this deliberate lie, the inking 
stylus made a jag nearly an inch high, 
This would serve as an index for future 
lies. 


The questioning proceeded: 
“Is your name Rappaport?” 
“Yes.” 

“Did you kill Dent?” 

“No.” 

“Were you present when 
killed?” 

“No.” 

“Is your home in Cook County?” 

“Yes.” 

For an hour these and similar ques- 
tions were asked over and over. Then 
Dr. Keeler examined the graphs and re. 
ported to Governor Horner: “On the 
basis of my findings, Rappaport is 
guilty.” 

Three hours later the man was 
strapped in the electric chair. 


he was 


EvImpeENce: Lie detecting is not a new 





science. Ancients observed that blush- 
ing, squinting, squirming, and other j 
physical manifestations often attended 
deliberate lies. The Chinese, noting Dr. 
that lying inhibited salivary secretions a 
incorporated this in a crude test: while En 
they popped questions they made a a 
suspect chew rice; if the rice he spat om 
on 
out was dry and crumbly, he was con- : 
. wee 
victed. con! 
Most modern tests stem from the Con 


work of Dr. William M. Marston. As hon 


a 20-year-old Harvard instructor he de- of ] 
creed in 1913 that “no normal person doo 
can lie without effort. It is impossible tric 
to increase one’s effort—mental, nerv- yea 
ous, or otherwise—without increasing ing] 
the strength of the heartbeat.” He chie 
proposed using the sphygmomanometer sult 
—familiar blood-pressure apparatus h 
to chart such changes. sigt 

Dr. Keeler at Northwestern enlarged tion 


on this idea by adding a respiration- stin 






checking apparatus and a unit for Cor 
measuring changes in electrical re- rad 
sistance of the skin. of : 

Although many persons disapprove gan 
the use of such apparatus, contending cast 
that too many factors may influence sua 
recordings, the weight of evidence is sch 
on the side of the lie detector. Dr Cc 
Keeler demonstrates this by having stu- We: 
dents draw one card out of a pack ol bur 
ten. One at a time he turns over the stat 
cards and asks the students if they rep 
drew that one. They are instructed to gen 
answer “no” each time. With 90 per big: 
cent accuracy his apparatus indicates tha’ 
the card drawn. pun 

Keeler believes that on the average and 
his machine is 85 per cent accurate i R 
detecting lies to questions unimportant the 
to the individual. Seventy-five per cet! Stal 
of all criminal cases found guilty by = 





the apparatus have been substantiated 
by subsequent confessions. 
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ENGINEER: Lamme Medal Award 
Recalls First ‘Big Broadcast’ 


Most scientific societies cleave rig- 
idly to the rule that honors should go 
to men who conduct pure research. 
Such projects, the societies reason, may 
have no immediately practical use, but 
the sheer logic involved may pilot fu- 
ture generations into new channels. 

The American Institute of Electrical 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Dr. Frank Conrad played phonograph 
records when there was too much talking 


Engineers, pontifical voice of the elec- 
trical industry, reverses this process, 
honoring men with practical ideas. Last 
week the institute followed tradition in 
conferrihg its Lamme. Medal on Frank 
Conrad. Although Conrad sports an 
honorary-doctorate from the University 
of Pittsburgh, his penchant for fixing 
doorbells and tinkering with other elec- 
trical apparatus made him quit second- 
year high school in 1890 to join West- 
inghouse, where he is now assistant 
chief engineer. Radio broadcasting re- 
sulted largely from his efforts. 


In 1914, more by accident than de- 
sign, he joined the ranks of the na- 
tion’s 2,000 amateurs. After a wartime 
stint of making radios for the Signal 
Corps he went back to his: amateur 
radio interests. In 1919 the monotony 
of amateur wireless conversations be- 
gan to pall on him, and he began broad- 
casting records. Other amateurs per- 
suaded him to maintain a regular 
schedule. 

Conrad agreed, and out of this grew 
Westinghouse’s station KDKA in Pitts- 
burgh—the first licensed commercial 
Station. KDKA’s Nov. 2, 1920, running 
reports on the Harding-Cox election, are 
generally credited with being the first 
big-time broadcast, despite the fact 
that the Detroit News’ WWJ had been 
pumping out daily programs for two 
and a half months previous. 

Radio, however, has not claimed all 
the attention of Dr. Conrad. At 16 he 
started running a press drill for West- 
Inghouse and later became a meter 
reader. Meters in those days were al- 
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How many miles do 


you take out of your 


@ The value of any package 
of merchandise cannot be 
determined except through use. Tires, 
too, are packages— packages of mileage. 


The cost of your tire package can never 
be determined until the mileage of that 
tire is run. The initial price is unim- 
portant. To determine cost you must 
divide price by mileage. 


It costs more to build a General Truck 
Tire because of the way it is built. 
Thousands of truck operators know it 
costs less to use Generals because of 
the way they perform. 


General Truck Tires have always been 
built stronger—to do their work better 
and deliver greater mileage. 


Your General Tire dealer offers you the 
benefit of his factory-training and prac- 
tical truck tire knowledge. He may be 
able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO.+ Akron, O. 


In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





STRONGER-—AlI plies are ful 


plies anchored at the bead — 
no floating “‘breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce is 
there for just one purpose—to 
produce more miles and a 
lower cost for you. 


COOLER—They flex uniformly 
without that heat- producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cutsdown 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool — that’s why they 
run more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—AIll tires stretch due 
to fatigue in the fabric, but 
Generals, having no idle, half- 
way plies, stretch least of all. 
The tread is kept compact and 
compressed against the road 
—that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 





GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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most as accurate as every house- 
holder likes to think his meter is today. 
Conrad noted this and began making 
‘improvements. 

He reduced friction and compensated 
for ampere and volt fluctuations, gen- 
erally working toward the “round-type” 
meter now found in nearly every Unit- 
ed States cellar. 

To date, Dr. Conrad has accumulated 
250 patents, covering everything from 
rifle grenades to telephone gadgets. 
Gradually he has jelled his personal 
philosophy into a few words: ‘“Re- 
searchers have years. I’ve got to make 
things work right away.” 


~ 
PHYSICS: Cambridge Professor 


Repeals One of Nature’s Laws 


When Lewis Carroll, a mathematics 
lecturer at Oxford in Victorian days, 
stepped behind a mirror and into Won- 
derland, he created a fantastic world. 

Modern mathematical physicists, tak- 
ing similar liberties with the world of 
everyday affairs, find that business- 
men weigh more hurrying to work than 
when quietly engaged in a game of 
bridge; that the walls of modern offices 
are not solid but composed of waves. 
On the other hand, physicists until now 
have firmly believed that the amount 
of matter in the universe remained con- 
stant, that it could neither be created 
nor destroyed. 

In the issue of Nature, British scien- 
tific journal, that arrived in the United 
States last week, Paul Adrien Maurice 
Dirac, 34-year-old mathematics pro- 
fessor of Cambridge University, specu- 
lated on a new theory of the universe: 
that as time passes matter is constant- 
ly popping into existence. 

Scientists can measure time with 
many different “yardsticks.” Thus, a 
day consists of 24 hours, 1,440 minutes, 
or 86,400 seconds; measured in familiar 
years, the universe is 2,000,000,000 
years old. But physicists use another 
much smaller unit. In terms of this 
unit (nameless except in complex math- 
ematical symbols), the universe has an 
age of 1 followed by 39 zeros. 


Professor Dirac, Nobel Prize winner: 


in 1933, considered this number and 
another. Protons are the physical king- 
pins of matter, and he knew that the 
universe contained many trillions of 
them—specifically, 1 followed by 78 
zeros, a number that is the exact 
square of the age of the universe as 
computed with the tiny time units. 
Perhaps, he reasoned, there are more 
protons as the universe grows older, 
perhaps matter increases with time. 

With one swoop Professor Dirac 
waived the conservation-of-mass prin- 
ciple, physics’ way of saying that some- 
thing cannot come out of nothing. In 
his new universe matter is continually 
created in the empty wastes of space. 

No one can prove him wrong. “Pres- 
ent-day physics,” wrote Professor Di- 
rac complacently, “provides no evidence 
in favor of such an increase, but [it] 
is much too imperfect to be able to 
assert that ... an increase cannot 
occur.” 
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ENGAGED: Joy MacCracken, daughter 
of Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, presi- 
dent of Vassar College, and David Paui 
Dawson, New York musician. 

MARRIED: Genevieve Garvan Brady, 
widow of Nicholas Brady, Catholic 
philanthropist, and William J. Babing. 
ton Macaulay, Irish Free State Minister 
to the Vatican, at an early morning 
ceremony in the Church of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, New York. Immediately after 
the ceremony, the couple sailed for 
Rome on the ship which brought him 
here two days earlier. 


.-+ Vera Felicity Story, daughter of the 
late Julian Story, portrait painter, and 
Henry Latrobe Roosevelt Jr., son of the 
late Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in the Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia. 


.-- Dorothy Campbell Hurd, only Amer- 
ican woman golfer ever to win both the 
American and British championships, 
and Edward L. Howe, Princeton, N.J., 
banker and “just a beginner at golf,” 
at a friend’s home in St. Davids, Phila- 
delphia suburb, a day after their civil 
wedding at Elkton, Md. 


.»-Nancy Traylor Swift, daughter of 
the late Melvin Traylor, Chicago bank- 
er, and divorced wife of Nathan Butler 
Swift of the meat-packing family, and 
Marcy T. Weeks, Chicago bank clerk, 
by a judge in the County Building, 
Chicago. 


..--Mrs. Helen Boughton-Leigh, captain 
of the 1936 American women’s Olympic 
ski team, and Malcolm E. McAlpin of 
New York, secretly, in Ketchum, Idaho. 
They eloped there by dogsled from Sun 
Valley, where they had been skiing. 


.-+- Helene Madison of Seattle, world’s 
and Olympic swimming champion who 
resigned to become a student nurse, 
and Luther C. Mclvor, builder of the 
Rock Island Dam, at Wenatchee, Wash. 

ANNULLED: The marriage of Baldivin 
M. Baldwin, grandson of the late J.E. 
(Lucky) Baldwin, California pioneer, 
and the former Margaret Wilson, In- 
dianapolis heiress, in Reno, on the 
ground that American courts did not 
recognize Baldwin’s Latvian divorce 
from his first wife when he married 
again in 1933. Asked whether they 
would remarry after his first wife's di- 
vorce becomes final in October, the sec- 
ond Mrs. Baldwin retorted: “I don't 
think I’ll make a habit of it.” 

ARRIVED: The Suomen Joutsen (Siam 
of Finland), first Finnish naval vessel 
ever to visit the United States, in New 
York, with 22 cadets and 162 officers 
and men, four months out of Helsing- 
fors. Using her Diesel engine just for 
entering and leaving harbors, it 
French West Africa, the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Cuba, the three-masted 
square-rigged ship made the entire trip 
under power of her sails. 
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_. William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to 
France, in New York, from Paris, on 
his way to confer with President Roose- 
yelt about “several little things of no 
great importance.” He denied that he 
would remarry and that he would re- 
sign his post to become a Cabinet mem- 


ber. 


_,.Comdr. Leonida Borges de Oliveira, 
Observer Francisco Lopez de la Cruz, 
and Mechanic Mario Fava, of the Bra- 
zilian Highway Pathfinding Commis- 
sion, in Springfield, Ill., in a Model-T 
Ford, from Brazil. Surveying a pro- 
posed highway to link North and South 
America, they made the trip entirely 
by car. It took them nine years. 

TakEN Out: By Marlene Dietrich, 
German-born film actress, her first 
citizenship papers, in Los Angeles. “I 
am working and living in America,” 
she told the clerk, “and my interests 
are here.” 

RESIGNED: Mrs. Irene E. Armstrong, 
as Mayor of Daytona Beach, Fla., in 
favor of her husband, Edward H. Arm- 
strong. He resigned in her favor last 
December, after a squabble with other 


officials." Gov. Dave H. Sholtz then | 
brought out the National Guard to try | 


to oust her, but she held on until Gov. 


Fred P. Cone succeeded Sholtz and | 


revoked the ouster order. 

Sick List: Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes 

Jr., daughter-in-law of the Chief Jus- 
tice (emergency operation for appen- 
dicitis): “doing nicely” in Atlantic 
City, N.J. 
... Diana Wynyard, stage and screen 
actress (infection from grease paint 
entering cut on her face): her play, 
“Heart’s Content,” was withdrawn 
from the London stage. 


.75 to 100 Cleveland dogs (tonsi- 
litis): Dr. Clifford Wagner, city zoo 
veterinarian, warned of an epidemic 


and announced he had removed tonsils | 


from five ailing canines. 


Diep: Dr. William Temple Horna- 
day, 82, “militant conservationist” and | 


first director of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park (1896-1926), of a general 
physical breakdown, in Stamford, Conn. 


-++ Edwin Jessop Marshall, 76, financier, 
dilman, stockman, and rancher who 


started his career with 100 head of | 
cattle and a few acres, and ended as | f 
Owner of 65,000 cattle and 3,000,000 | 
Texas, Mexico, and California acres— | 


one of the largest ranch-holdings in the 
world; of the complications of age, in 
Hollywood, Calif. 


-+»Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, 63, wife of 
the editor of The Atlantic Monthly; 
after a long illness, in Boston. 


Lert: By Senator James Couzens of 


Michigan, a $31,000,000 estate, all but | 


$1,000,000 of it in government, State, 
and municipal bonds. Since he died in- 
lestate, his widow will receive one- 


re and each of his four children one- 
sixth. 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Round the World Cruise 


In the North German Lloyd express liner tf BREM EN Ny 
To sail February 2, 1938 

Round the World in 90 days ...in a larger and faster 

liner than has ever sailed round the world before. 


The great size of the Cruise ship means exceptional 
comfort at sea — remarkable steadiness, larger state- 
rooms and public rooms, more spacious decks. The 
high speed will make possible generous stops in the 
most interesting countries, and the program is so ar- 
ranged that cruise members can be on shore on forty- 
seven days out of the total ninety. 


Special route that includes South America and South Africa 


New York BARBADOS Rio DE JANEIRO Carpe Town 
DuRBAN BomBay AGRA DELHI CEYLON SINGAPORE 
JAVA Bat MANILA Hone Kone Tstnc-Tao Kose 
Kyoto YOKOHAMA Toxio Hono.tutu San FRANCISCO 
BALBOA CoLon New York, arriving May 3, 1938 


Rates, including an extensive program of shore excursions, $2400 up 





ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
A 136-day cruise in the Hamburg-American cruising liner 
“Reliance.” With calls at historic Mediterranean ports 
and important countries and cities in the Far East, and 
carefully planned shore programs. Sailing January 9, 1938. 
Rates, $1900 up 











Two Attractive 1937 Summer Cruises — 


NORTHWEST EUROPE CRUISE 
iucluding Worway, Sweden & Denmark 
A new cruise along the shores of northwestern Europe and the 
British Isles, from France to the Norwegian Fjords. With calls in 
Brittany, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, Shetland Islands and other 
countries. Sailing June 26 in the French Line “Paris.” $565 up. 
NORTH CAPE — RUSSIA CRUISE 
To the Lands of the Midnight Sun, Northern Europe and Russia. 


Visiting Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia and Finland. 
Sailing June 26 in the Cunard White Star “Franconia.” $525 up. 


For particulars see your local travel agent. . . 


or RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Avenué (at 53rd Street) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut Street Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 





VOICE: Contralto Rose Bampton 
Tries Her New Soprano Notes 


The operatic lot of contraltos and 
baritones is not a happy one. They 
generally draw the villainous and frus- 
trated roles—while tenors and sopranos 
soar to the pinnacle of ambition, as- 
signment as Wagnerian principals. 

But after years of singing, many of 
the lower-range artists develop new 
color and ability to produce the coveted 
higher notes. Lauritz Melchior, pres- 
ent-day Metropolitan Opera tenor, sang 
baritone for almost four years. ‘The 
voice,” he explains, “is like a sky- 
scraper. It must be built on a firm 
bedrock—then you can always build 
upward...” 

Most recent addition to a well-known 
vocal structure is Rose Bampton’s. 
Three years with the Metropolitan 
wearied Miss Bampton of her contralto 
roles. She styled herself “always a 
bridesmaid, never a bride’ and de- 
termined to sing soprano. Last Fall 
she scored successes in Europe with 
her new voice. Last week she was 
ready to try her soprano on American 
audiences used to her former contralto. 

In her first recital in two years at 
Town Hall, New York, the Cleveland- 
born, American-trained singer called 
upon her full range of two and a half 
octaves. Although her tones were rich 
and beautiful, the 27-year-old artist 
showed an overcautious interest in their 
production. Critics felt a lack of inter- 
pretive insight, but believed that when 
she became accustomed to her new 
power, she might be one of the most 
delightful lieder singers of the day. 


* 
SCULPTOR: Philadelphia Honors 
Work It Disapproved in 1800s 


William Rush (1756-1833) was the 
son of a ship carpenter who established 
himself as America’s first successful 
sculptor and a leading citizen of his na- 
tive Philadelphia. 

After winning a reputation in this 
country and in England as a ship carv- 
er, Rush turned to sculpting figures for 
public buildings—busts of Washington, 
Lafayette, and other men of the day. 
In 1805 he joined 70 of his townsmen in 
founding the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts; through his long life he 
served on various City Councils and 
made the first anatomical models to be 
used in this country. 


Last week the Philadelphia Museum 
of Fine Arts paid homage to his genius 
with a comprehensive show of every 
available work. Rummaging through 
old museum ‘catalogues and contempo- 
rary references, staff members were 
able to list 86 pieces—but could only 
locate 37 for the exhibition. Among the 
missing’ pieces: is “The Indian Trader,” 
a figurehead that caused great excite- 
ment among English ship carvers. 
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Rose Bampton and her spy caricature of Brahms 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


In 1808, William Rush carved ‘Comedy’ . . . and ‘Tragedy’ 
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when the ship William Penn, bearing 
this proud decoration, reached London 
in 1789, artisans rowed out to sketch 
and study its graceful proportions. The 
museum sadly reports that it cannot | 
fnd even an illustration of this work. | % 
Although it.is known that Rush was | } 
under medium height, immensely popu- | #@% 
lar, devout, and an indefatigable worker, | § 
little of the sculptor’s personal history 
has come down through the years. One | 
interesting story that has survived con- | m@ 
cerns Rush’s preference for human | 3m 
models and his persuading of a friend’s | 
daughter to pose for his best-known 
statue, “Water Nymph and Bittern” (on 
display). ae. 
An avalanche of disapproval fell on | Bag 
the beautiful belle, Nancy Vanuxem, 
who appears in the statue as a lithe 
nymph draped in diaphanous folds. The 
sculptor should have anticipated the re- 
action. Modesty ran high in Philadel- 
phia in those days, and he himself. had 
agreed to a decision of the newly 
founded academy to set aside Monday 
“with tender gallantry for ladies ex- 
clusively.” The Greek sculpture, the 
founders thought, might prove embar- 
rassing to mixed company. 











SINGERS: Author-Critic Traces 
Background of American Opera 








Most Americans have a vague idea | }§ 
that operatic history in their native | Mies ar 
land began in 1883 with the founding of | 
the Metropolitan Opera. In “The Amer- 
ican Singer” (Dial Press, New York. 
$2.75), published last week, Oscar 
Thompson, music critic and author, 
spikes this idea. Lorenzo Da Ponte, 
librettist for Mozart, had settled in New 
York in 1825 and had encouraged music 
drama for the next thirteen years. 

Thompson’s book unfolds a panorama 
of colorful prima donnas who paved the 
way for the later brilliance of the Nordi- 
cas, Homers, and Farrars. The first was 
Julia Wheatley, who sang her debut in 
1834 and retired shortly thereafter to 
Marry. Elise Hensler (1836-1929), 
daughter of a Boston tailor, won inter- 
national success, enjoyed fourteen years | 
of homage in America and Europe, and | 
then closed her career to become the | 
morganatic wife of King of Portugal. 

With brief biographies and criticism, | 
Thompson surveys a 100-year period 
and more than 400 singers. His con- 
clusion: American tenors have not de- 
veloped as they should have; the basses | 
and baritones are more worthy of 
praise; the contraltos and sopranos can | 
look any European in the eye. 


TOW 
MUSEUM: Virginia Art Center 
Entertains Out-of-Town Critics 


Nine months after its opening last 
year the Richmond (Va.) Museum of 
Fine Arts had received 60 tons of art 
donations, Local support far exceeded 
the board’s most optimistic dreams. TO SOUTH AMERICA 
The fourteen-month-old institution al- 
ready contains treasures valued at 
$5,000,000. 

Last week the museum played host 
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to Eastern critics and for two days 
deluged newspaper and magazine rep- 
resentatives with art and Southern hos- 


. pitality. Featured on the special pro- 


gram for the occasion was a compre- 
hensive exhibition of Malvina Hoff- 
man’s sculpture—including the first 
public showing of her Pavlova frieze. 
While interestingly executed, the 
plaques do not represent Miss Hoffman 
at her best. 


An added attraction for last week’s 
visitors was the first American show- 
ing of the Pavlova film, “The Immortal 
Swan.” The dancer’s husband, Victor 
Dandre of London, came to Richmond 
to describe the picture’s history. He 
explained that in 1926 he had per- 
suaded his wife to allow the British 
International Film Co. to portray her 
performances. The results disappointed 
Pavlova but thrilled her friends Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks when 
shown privately in their Hollywood 
home. They urged her to make more, 
and it was these—painstakingly patched 
together with sound effects—that were 
shown in Richmond. Although spotty 
in stretches, the film revealed Pavlova’s 
exquisite arm motions and the feather- 
light brilliance of her foot work. 

In addition to the special exhibitions, 
visitors investigated the museum’s per- 
manent possessions. Weakest in paint- 
ing and sculpture, they rank with the 
best in decorative arts. Besides superb 
arrays of Georgian silver and fine fur- 
niture, there is the world’s third largest 
collection of clocks. 
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CRITICS: Safe Abroad, Foes 
Of Stalin Say It With Books 


From Paris, New York, Mexico, and 
Oklahoma this week disgruntled in- 
tellectuals turn appraising eyes on the 
Soviet Union. All have lost hope that 
the Dictatorship of Joseph Stalin will 
realize the ideals of Karl Marx. On 
some points they agree: freedom of 
thought is nonexistent; a powerful bu- 
reaucracy is depressing an already low 
standard of living; the Dictatorship is 
individual, not proletarian. Their dif- 
ferences in outlook, approach, and con- 
clusions assure reader interest in four 
provocative books: 








The Revolution Betrayed. By Leon 
Trotsky, translated by Max Eastman. 
308 pages, 90,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50: Trotsky re- 
iterates his hatred of Stalin, who out- 
smarted and then exiled him when 
Lenin died. The 58-year-old writer 
hasn’t seen Russia for ten years, but 
from official Soviet statements he re- 
constructs the Dictator’s handling of 
the kulak, family, and monetary prob- 
lems and shows he was exiled for sug- 
gesting a plan Stalin later adopted. 

With sarcasm and statistics, the man 
without a country argues that the 
large standing army and privileged bu- 
reaucracy rob and exploit the workers. 
The guiding principle of Stalin’s rule, 
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’ Forever is a long time, but only in the 
meaning of that word can we convey a 
conception of the permanent beauty of the 
fine Barre Granite out of which SELECT 
BARRE MEMORIALS are sculptured. Only 
in such a measure of time can a monument 
prove worthy of the sentiment which 
inspired its erection. 

With the approach of Memorial Day, the subject of 
a monument to mark the grave of some one near and 
dear becomes of special interest — to remind us 
of a privilege and responsibility possibly too long 
Write today for a copy of the beautiful “Book of Memorials” 
— a guide to correct design and an aid to proper selection. 
Published by this association representing the SELECT 


BARRE MEMORIAL manufacturers and quarriers in the Barre 
District — the Granite Center of the World. 


THE BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
BARRE, VERMONT 





THE BARRE GUILD 


The Guild Mark on the monument is evidence it 
of Guild inspection and approval. It is applied 
only to SELECT BARRE MEMORIALS 
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he says, is opportunism. The Dictator’; 
oppression, he thinks, is leading to , 
counterrevolution—then the working 
class will wipe out stupid, arrogant 
leaders. 


The End of Socialism in Russia. By 
Maz Eastman. 46 pages, 9,000 words, 
Little, Brown, Boston. $.75: This brief, 
first-rate survey first appeared in the 
February issue of Harpers’ Magazine. 
Trotsky’s close friend and translator 
and one of America’s outstanding 
Marxian Socialists, Eastman cop. 
demns piecework and Stakhanovism 
(high-speed production methods). Ip 
common with the week’s other writers, 
he finds greater disparity between 
workers’ wages under “communism” 
than in capitalist United States. 


Return From the U.S.S.R.. By Andre 
Gide. 92 pages, 13,000 words. Appen- 
dixes. Gallimard, Paris. 6 fr. Gide’s 
short study created a Paris literary up. 
roar in January and is now being trans- 
lated into English for April publication. 
The French radical returned from a 
recent Soviet visit appalled at the 
workers’ drab standardization. Russia's 
placid conformity to personal Dictator- 
ship and the deliberate lies told Soviet 
children transformed Gide from Soviet 
apologist to Stalin-regime critic. 


Humanity Made to Order—The Rise 
and Fall of the Russian Experiment. 
By Harry Stekoll. 253 pages, 45,000 
words. Furman, New York. $2.50: A 
Russian-born Oklahoma oilman, who 
was a member of the Social Revolu- 
tionist party until 1911, traces Stalin's 
departures from revolutionary ideals: 
“Most of the progress Russia has made 
has come about through retreat from 
the government’s original policies.” 
Stekoll’s factual summary scores the 
severity of Soviet jurisprudence and 
OGPU terrorism. 

All these books hint at the similarity 
between fascism and the Stalin brand 
of communism. Puzzled readers will 
find a clearer exposition of this theme 
in The Fascist: His State and His Mind. 
By G. E. Ashton. 297 pages. 76,000 
words. Appendix, index. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50. 

Nazis fear the Reds, Ashton main- 
tains, because both fascism and com- 
munism rest on similar emotional! foun- 
dations. “This conceptual kinship is 
the reason why anti-Bolshevist tirades 
. « » Mever mention any specific fea- 
tures of Communist doctrine . . . Com- 
munism must be destroyed—not be- 
cause it is so incompatible with Fas- 
cist conceptions but on the contrary 
because it is so close to them.” 


OBSERVER: A Veteran Looks 
Back on His 25 European Years 


Since Vincent Sheean served up his 
“Personal History” two years ago, liter- 
ary fare has been rich in books by 
foreign correspondents. The public has 
digested Walter Duranty, Negley Far- 
son, John Gunther, Webb Miller, John 
Whitaker, and many others. Some sur- 
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Wythe Williamis awaits ‘Dawn of the Gods’ 
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feited gourmands may feel that they 
just haven’t room for another former 
newspaper expatriate. But they will 
change their minds once they get their 
teeth into Dusk of Empire. By 
Wythe Williams. 317 pages, 126,000 
words. Index. Scribners, New York. $8. 

Williams, who incidentally broke in 
Duranty as a journalist, writes of a 
quarter century of European service as 
correspondent for The New York World, 
Times, American, London Times and 
Daily Mail, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and Saturday Evening Post. Friend and 
often confidant of the great, he presents 
brilliant and intimate portraits of such 
men as Clemenceau, Wilson, Colonel 
House, Nivelle, Briand, von Bernstorff, 
and Mussolini, together with a wealth 
of inside stuff. Yet he is too old a hand 
to be dazzled by these personages or to 
be overly excited about the behind-the- 
scenes story. His main concern is to 
expound the decline of Europe in the 
world scheme and the slow and still 
generally unrecognized ascent of Amer- 
ica to earthly preeminence. 

Likening the United States to Im- 
perial Rome as the most powerful force 
on the planet, Williams feels that only 
the vigorous employment of American 
influence will prevent a wholesale catas- 
trophe. No European statesman can 
lead the nations to peace. An American 
President, backed by the electorate, will 
have to do it. There’s no other way to 
save civilization. “It is dawn of the 
Gods—or dusk.” 

That’s the argument, bolstered by 
quantities of arresting revelations. 

Will Hitler be afraid to drive toward 
the East? “The Germans who 
know more concerning the Russians 
than do any others, hold the entire 
Soviet military organization in con- 
tempt. They should know best, for their 
own General von Hammerstein, after- 
wards Commander-in-Chief of the 
Reichswehr, was the first person to take 
the Soviet man power in hand and whip 
it into military formation.” 

The much-advertised Soviet air fleet, 
says Williams, is handicapped by me- 
chanics who can’t or won’t keep the 
machines in repair. “This was demon- 
strated early in 1936, when a huge fleet 
of Russian planes embarked upon what 
was announced to be a ‘demonstration 
in force’ for the benefit of Germany. 
The undertaking was to be a nonstop 
return trip to Prague, as a means of 
proving what trouble the Reichswehr 
might expect in event of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. It was called off in 
mid-flight because so many machines 
crashed through lack of proper previous 
overhauling. All this naturally was not 
permitted to crop into the news lines of 
the press.” 

The many close-ups of celebrities in- 
clude one of Mussolini glowering from 
his desk as the correspondent paced off 
the 50 yards between door and Dictator. 
Arriving, Williams looked back and re- 
marked: “Your reception program de- 
mands a hell of a long walk.’”’ The Duce 
burst into a laugh. 

To several revealing glimpses of Wil- 
son, the author appends the disclosure 
that the wartime President was super- 
stitious about the number 13, which he 








Ediphone 
Voice Writing 
reduces effort 
by cutting out 


repetition! 


| ipraen. executives have discovered 


that their greatest energy-waster is 
ROUTINE—that often unnecessary daily evil. 

The morning mail, for instance, is a 
routine-racketeer! How much time and 
energy does it steal from you? Did you 
put today’s letters aside until your secre- 
tary was free... and then RE-READ them 
when she was ready for dictation? 

Cut out that needless repetition! With 
a Pro-technic Ediphone, you Voice-Write 
answers THE FIRST TIME you read the mail. 
Multiply that over and over—IMMEDIATE 
confirmation of telephone calls, answer- 
ing memos, recording conference high- 
lights —and you have Reduced Effort. 
You have Added 20% to 50% io your 
Business Capacity! 

Discover the Ediphone in your own 
office on the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. 
Telephone the Edi- 
phone, Your City,or il crcmens- 

Inconronaree 


address Desk Nw-27, WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 

your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 

nd on how you take advantage of present 
usiness changes. 

The “New Deal” is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing back 
prosperity. But that does not insure prosperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—may be years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
pay raises, It is being done by OTHERS—it can 
be done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 
gate at once. Check your field below, write 
your name and address, and mail, 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. R-37 Chicago 

Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 


© Higher Accountancy O Industrial Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping Oo Modern Foremanship 
O Business Management O Business English 

O Traffic Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 
O C. P. A. Coaching OC Commercial Law 


O Personnel Management O Stenotypy “ 
0 Medern Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


Name - annie 





Present Position 
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LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 


DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 


726 Anglo Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 4 
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ONE TREATMENT 











NO LONGER need you guess 
which kind of worms afflict your dog HOOK TAPE 


—or guess which type capsule to 
use. Pulvex Worm Capsules expel and ROUN D 
WORMS 










“all three’: Tape and Round, and 
Hook worms. Now you can be sure 
of worming your dog correctly. 
Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed. 
At pet, drug, department stores, 75c. 


i“ 
PULVEX WorM capsutes 





NEWS-WEEK 


considered lucky. “He timed his voyage 
[to Europe] to arrive on the thirteenth. 
Later he insisted on the importance of 
Article Thirteen in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The drafting of the 
Covenant was finished on the thirteenth 
of the month, and Wilson was pleased 
that the total number of Articles formed 
a double of thirteen.” -- 


Whether telling of the corpse-strewn 
shell holes through which he floundered 
in the last war or discussing the proba- 
ble conduct of the next holocaust, Wil- 
liams compels unswerving attention. 
Seeing history made, he has seen 
through the men who made it. In the 
prose of a craftsman, he has written 
one of the most illuminating and excit- 
ing books ever turned out by a profes- 
sional observer of Europe. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Olive Tree, and Other Essays. 
By Aldous Huzley. 307 pages, 73,000 
words. Harpers, New York. $2.75. After 
discussing propaganda, dictators, writ- 
ers, English snobbery, and other sub- 
jects with his usual cold clarity, the 
author lets himself go on the subject 
of D. H. Lawrence. This fine study is 
the best of a collection which is some- 
times amusing, often instructive, and 
nearly always provocative. 


We Are Not Alone. By James Hilton. 
231 pages, 39,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. A tender, if slightly arti- 
ficial novel of a kindly English doctor 


| who befriended a young German danc- 
| er. The prologue unfortunately dis- 


closes that both of them were hanged 
as murderers; there isn’t much climax 
left. 


The Stranger Prince. By Margaret 
Irwin. 527 pages. 215,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50. Rupert 
of the Rhine, cavalry commander for 
his uncle Charles I of England, is the 
central figure in this romance of the 
civil war with Cromwell’s Puritans. 
Plenty of action and vivid characteriza- 
tions combine in an interesting his- 
torical pageant. 


Trinity Town. By Norman Collins. 
300 pages, 101,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. United Jam Factors, 
Ltd. decide to locate a plant in a 
provincial English town. The resulting 
excitement provides a deft satirist with 
plenty of amusing material. 
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RIOT: Canadian Convicts Ye 
For Jazz, Boo Classical Musi, 
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Five months ago, Major Gladstone 
Murray succeeded the amiable Hecto, 
Willoughby Charlesworth as head of the 
Canadian Radio Commission. His duty 
was plain: provide programs worthy 
of a great dominion. Accordingly, lec. 
tures, educational features, and clas. 
sical music flooded the airways. Most 
Canadians reacted favorably. But re. 
volt smoldered in an unforeseen sector 

On the recommendation of J. C. Dow. 
nie, warden of Headingly Prison, Winnj- 
peg, the Manitoba government ty) 
years previously had appropriated $3,009 
for the purchase and installation of ap 
institutional radio system. Loud-speak. 
ers, connected by relays to a master set, 
were set up at both ends of the long jail 
corridors. For two hours at night and 
during lunch hour, the speakers blared, 
Prison officials selected the programs. 

The Murray policy, plus the jailers 
fondness for classics, almost eliminated 
popular music. The‘inmates grumbled. 
Last week, riot threatened. Under the 
lunchtime spell of Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony, the 300 convicts mounted 
tables, banged their tin cups, bawled 
insults at their guards, and demanded 
the return of jazz. 

Jake Handel, chief turnkey, took 
charge: “You'll have classical music, 
and you guys will like it! We're going 
to have more culture in this joint... 
and if you don’t like it we’ll cut out the 
radio!” 

“It gives us the, willies!” shouted 
Red Rob, King of the,Hoboes (Cana- 
dian branch). ‘‘We can’t.sleep at night!” 

But the prisoperg, preyailed. Next 
day Saint-Saens, endelssohn, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff disappeared from 
the bill of fare. On the order of Warden 
Downie, “Pennies From Heaven” and 
“Melancholy Baby” were tuned in. 


















RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Mar. 13, to Friday, Mar. 19 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SERIOUS: 
Income Tax Deductions: Charles Melvoin 
certified public accountant, and economics 


professor at DePaul University tells howt 
get the most for your money. Sat. 4:00 CBS 
(WABC). 
Danish Music: Under the direction of Dr 
Frank Black, the NBC Symphony plays 
works submitted by the Danish Radioraadet 
Sat. 11:05 NBC-Blue (WJZ).* 
Supreme Court Reorganization: Robert Hor 
ton, newspaper correspondent, reports the 
hearing before the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee. Mon. 1:15 CBS. 
St. Patrick: The snake-chasing saint is hov- 
ored by James A. Farley and Alfred E 
— at a special dinner. Wed. 10:15 NBC 
ue, 


LIGHT: 


Glee Clubs: At 2:30, the Colgate University 
group of 35. At 4:15, the 45-voice Williams 
Choir. Sat. CBS. 

Behind the Movie Scenes: An informal pro 
gram broadcast from Hollywood sets. *U" 
12:00 NBC-Red (WEAF).* 
*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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VIDAL: Director of Air Bureau 
Resigns With Sigh of Relief 


“Mr. Vidal ... is an amiable gentle- 
man. He has a good background. Our 
fear is that he is too amiable, that he 
is lacking in iron, positiveness ... We 
strongly recommend to the Secretary 
of Commerce that he thoroughly over- 
haul the Bureau of Air Commerce with 
a view to improving its administrative 
officials.” 

Thus, last Summer, Senator Royal 
§. Copeland spread himself in the Con- 
gressional Record. In the name of the 
Senate’s committee appointed to in- 
vestigate air-line safety, he was asking 
for a political scalp which air lines and 
airplane manufacturers had been de- 
manding for three long years. 


dl 
ACME 


Director’s farewell: Fred D. 
Fagg Jr. and Eugene Vidal 


More specifically the committee’s in- 
vestigators and members of the aero- 
nautical industry had charged up to 
Eugene Vidal, Director of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, and his administration: 

1. An almost hysterical disorganiza- 
tion—result of internal ‘“politics”—of 
the service through which the govern- 
ment regulates, inspects, and fosters 
air transport, private flying, and the 
manufacture of aircraft. 

_ 2. A serious crippling of the bureau’s 
mspection service “for the interests of 
economy.” 

3. A widespread neglect of the aids 
maintained by the bureau for air navi- 
gation; a program for extending such 
aids, woefully inadequate to keep pace 
With the progress of air transportation. 


4. A policy of attaching the blame 
for air-transport accidents to the air 
lines, when many of them were at least 
Partially caused by the inefficiency of 
governmental facilities. 

5. The diversion of bureau funds and 
*nergies, badly needed elsewhere, to a 
much-ballyhooed light-plane develop- 


‘NEw s-WEEK 


ment program. Objective: a “safe” 
$700 plane for the private owner. None 
of the queer craft developed by the 
program has yet been built as cheaply 
as planes of the orthodox type. Mean- 
while manufacturers felt the ballyhoo 
badly hampered light-plane sales. 

Vidal’s friends presented a strong 
defense: 

First, the curtailment of many items 
of bureau funds had been forced 
through the “regular budget” economy 
wave that featured the earliest months 
of the New Deal. Later an adminis- 
trative and Congressional hangover 
from the air-mail troubles of 1934 pre- 
vented their restoration. 

Secondly, bureau ‘“‘politics’ had not 
been of Vidal’s choosing; they were due 
rather to the appointment of his aides, 
Rex Martin and J. Carroll Cone, after 
those two had narrowly failed to win 
the directorship themselves. 

Finally, the bureau’s light-plane pro- 
gram had broken more new ground in 
aircraft design than manufacturers 
could afford in a decade; results would 
be apparent later. 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel Roper 
saw fit to disregard the Senate’s strong 
advice. 


RESIGNATION: This Winter, air-line 
crash after crash fed the flames of the 
Vidal air-line feud. Rumor followed 
rumor that Vidal was resigning. 

Early in January he denied it point- 
blank. To his friends, the 41-year-old 
onetime West Point athlete, army flyer, 
and air-line executive explained: he re- 
fused to be “made the goat for the air 
lines’ accidents.” 

Last week Vidal resigned. 

His letter to Secretary of Commerce 
Roper: “As you know, I have desired 
for some time to be relieved of my du- 
ties as Director of Air Commerce in 
order to take advantage of some very 
attractive offers from the aviation in- 
dustry...” 

J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Vidal’s immedi- 
ate superior: “I have known for more 
than a year that Mr. Vidal was going 
to resign, and our plans for a reorgani- 
zation have been under study for a 
similar period. The report of the Sen- 
ate committee had nothing whatever 
to do with them—nothing.” 

Senator Copeland: “It won’t change 
things a bit to put in a new director. 
God couldn’t run the bureau as it is 
organized. I am firmly convinced that 
better air aids would have prevented 
recent air-line crashes, and Vidal tried 
to get them, but he was helpless... 
I am sorry he has resigned .. .” 

Vidal to the press, after refusing to 
disclose the nature of his new position 
until next month: “You can quote me 
as saying I feel very chipper now. And 
stress the now!” 

Best guesses on the undisclosed job: 
heading an organization to bid for a 
transatlantic air-mail contract in com- 
petition with Pan American Airways; 
or heading a factory to produce one of 
the small planes developed under his 
auspices. 


New Deat: In the light of Assistant 
Secretary Johnson’s statement, observ- 
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Ow Massacbuscls 


gave us Ass 


in School! 





= OU don’t know 

what it means to 
us kids to SEE the things 
we read about in school 
. .. Bunker Hill, Lex- 
ington Green, Plymouth 
Rock oe 
tions on an exam, but 
REAL things. And lit- 
erature .. . the Wayside Inn, the House of the Seven 


Gables, Lake Walden. . .”’ 


not just ques- 
Canoeing — a popular 
summer sport 


Take a tip, Mother and Dad, on the best vacation any 





kid could ask for. Long days on sunny beaches, storing 
up energy for the winter ahead. (400 miles of Massa- 
chusetts’ beautiful coastline is beach!) Cool, restful 

nights. Adventuring in 
| out-of-the-way places 
the kind of learning 


schools don’t teach... 


Swimming in foaming 
surf or quiet mountain 
lakes. Learning to sail — 
the biggest thrill of all! 
Hiking over 450 miles 
of woodland trails. Fish- 
ing — stream, lake, surf- 
casting, or exciting deep- French King Bridge 
at Greenfield 
The drive over the Mohawk Trail through the beauti- 
ful Berkshires. . 
dunes of the Cape. 


| sea fishing ! 


. The scrubby pines and sun-swept 
Picturesque Gloucester with its 
world-famous fishing fleet . . . Story-book villages with 
| white church steeples against a cloudless sky. And 
| trees as lovely as any in the world — from towering 
forest pines to majestic elms lining the village greens 
and city streets. 

So much to SEE and DO! It’s unbelievable how little 


a Massachusetts vacation can cost! 


FREE Send for Massachusetts Vaca- 

tion Panorama — a profusely 
illustrated vacation guide. Plan your 
entire vacation in Massachusetts this 
summer, 





Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Rm. 3B, State House, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free material on Massachusetts. 
Name 
Address 
City 
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ers found a-:remarkable coincidence , 
nator Copeland | 


between the views of 
and the bureau -.housecleaning an- 


- nounced a day after the resignation: 


Rex Martin, Whom the Senate com- 
mittee last Summer found even less 
fitted for his post than Vidal, was to be 
sent to South America “for the study 
of the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of trade through air commerce’’; 
Carroll Cone would soon be off to 
Europe on a similar mission. 

The new director is Fred D. Fagg 
Jr., head of the air-law institute at 


Northwestern University. Forty, tall, . 


blond, and an ex-war pilot, Fagg has 
been consuitant on air law both to the 
bureau and to the Senate committee. 


Fage’s only assistant director will 
be Major Rudolph W. (Shorty) Schroe- 
der, who will be in charge of the bu- 
reau’s difficult air-line relations. A 
former aviation engineer and test pilot 
for the army, he has been almost the 
only person within the bureau enjoy- 
ing the unlimited confidence both of his 
superiors and of the air-line operators. 


BENDIX: New Division Requires 
New Site and an Explanation 


Six weeks ago Vincent Bendix an- 
nounced a new corporation for the 
manufacture of aircraft radio-safety 
devices. Many an airman wondered 
where Bendix expected to find business 
enough to support the elaborate or- 
ganization he outlined. The radio hom- 
ing compass which Bendix was market- 
ing, while newly required for all trans- 
port planes, could provide only a lim- 
ited number of orders. Wide sales of 
blind-landing equipment could not be 
expected for two or three years. 

Before long, the airmen’s wonder 
deepened. Bendix Aviation Corp. (the 
parent company) had purchased or op- 
tioned 500 acres at the Teterboro, N.J., 
airport. There it would build shops, 





EUROPEAN 


LZ 130: With half her frame already in 
ee the Hindenburg’s sister gets a nose at 
riederichshafen. She will go into the South 
American service when completed this Fall. 
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; NEWSPHOTOS 

Almost as rare as the Dionnes are quin- 
tuplet goats. Last week five of a kind bal- 
anced on a seesaw in Tucson, Ariz. They’re 
supposed to be the second such litter in 
goatdom’s history. 





laboratories, a foundry, a test field—in 
large part, presumably, for the new 
radio unit. 

Early this week a third announce- 
ment cleared up the mystery: Bendix 
had acquired American manufacturing 
rights to Pan American Airways’ here- 
tofore uncommercialized radio direction 
finders. Ever since these proved re- 
markably effective in that line’s trans- 
pacific service, experts have studied 
their application to the domestic routes. 

Radio beacon stations and homing 
compasses, when functioning perfectly, 
enable the domestic pilot to determine 
his own course. The Pan American 
“DF,” located on the ground (like the 
beacon station}, tunes in on any signal 
transmitted frém the plane, finds its 
direction, and_transmits it back to the 
ship within a few seconds. Free from 
“split-course trouble,” “rain and snow 
static,” and “night effect” which plague 
the other two systems, a DF station can 
bring in a plane from any point within 
radio transmitting range. More com- 
plicated to work for heavy traffic than 
the beacon, the DF would not supplant 
present equipment but supplement it 
for emergency and check use. 


@ 
ZEPPELIN: More Room, Shorter 
Stopovers for the Hindenburg 


Last week American Zeppelin Trans- 
port Corp. announced the airship Hin- 
denburg’s program for the Summer of 
1937. Flights between Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, and Lakehurst, N.J., will start 
May 3. Between that date and Nov. 5 
the schedule calls for eighteen round 
trips, almost double 1936’s quota. Pas- 
senger capacity for each trip will be 70, 
compared with the original accommo- 
dations for 50. Fares will be $450 each 
way ($400 last year). 

A New York passenger terminal will 
be maintained at the Hotel Biltmore. 
From it passengers will go by air-line 
limousine to Newark airport; then fly to 
Lakehurst. 

Last year the stopover between ar- 
rival and departure from the Lakehurst 
mast was 48 hours. This year, through 
improved servicing facilities, the turn- 
around will be made in 24. Shipboard 
innovation: the world’s first aircraft to 
carry a doctor on permanent duty. 
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Last Resort: A woman wrote to 
the Boulder County (Colo.) Welfare 
Department: “We made application for 
relief, but we waited so long that my 
husband had to go out and look for g 
job. He found one.” 

HELPMEET: The Rev. James P. Sande. 
fur sued June Sandefur for divorce ip 
Evansville, Ind. Whenever he preached, 
he charged, his wife either went to 
sleep or made faces at him. 

CLeveR CHINESE: A sudden drop in 
the cat population of Linan, China, 
puzzled citizens. Observation revealed 
that starving rats, desperate for food, 
had hit upon a new foraging technique: 
a large rat showed himself to a cat; the 
cat chased—and ran into a fatal am- 
bush of dozens of rats. 

For Men Onty: At Cornell Univer. 
sity, Rose Laird, New York beautician, 
explained why “men grow old above 
the ears, and women around the chin.” 
When a man shaves, he “forces open 


his mouth ‘ tightens the cheek 
muscles ... pulls his lips . . . juts out 
his chin . . . These exercises help to 


keep the jaw line youthful.” 

AIRIER: Natalie Bodanya, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, ‘trilled an aria 
in “The Clandestine Marriage.” Sud- 
denly her petticoat fell. Without miss- 
ing a note, Miss Bodanya stepped out 
of her garment and kicked it into the 
wings. 

Doc’s Lire: For destroying trees, 
Franklin H. Gates and, Troy P. Har- 
mon of Key West, Fla., got six months’ 
hard labor. Further, Judge William V. 
Albury ordered them to replace the 
trees and water them every day—until 
they grow to maturity. 

Rounp Trip: Neal DeLong, Deputy 
United States Marshal, escorted a pris- 
oner from Portland, Ore., to Oklahoma 
City, then returned alone to Portland. 
As he climbed off the train, he met the 
prisoner again. The prisoner had been 
given a one-year sentence in Oklahoma 
City, but had won release on probation 
and hurried back to Portland. 

Concession: Anticipating thousands 
of visitors at the 1940 Olympic Games 
in Tokyo, the Japanése Government de- 
cided to prepare citizens for strange 
Occidental customs. For the first time, 
men and women skaters received per- 
mission to skate in pairs—but they 
must be professionals and prove their 
good character. 

Srrance INTERLUDE: “I think Mr. 
Gaston just slipped,” said the Rev. R. 
S. Tinnon, Tennessee superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League. W. G. Gaston, 
field secretary in charge of the league's 
campaign against State prohibition re 


peal, had been arrested in Union City © 


for drunkenness. 
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PRS’ THE HEPE ATES 
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Because repetition is a necessary part 
ice routine ...an everyday procedure .,. we may 
fail to recognize hand methods as creators of ex- 
e expense. Over and over again... in all kinds and 
of business, government offices and membership 

nizations ... identical names of persons and things are 
ously and often inaccurately written by hand. Time 


energy are wasted. And costs grow at a rapid pace. 


. keg business forms are used, or records 

Fj are kept, or communications are regularly sent out 
Addréssographing is the fast, accurate and money-saving 
meth@d for-the repeated rewriting of names and data. With 
neve mistake and 10 to 50 times faster than hands, Addresso 
graphitis Tice Mailelttrliletme) Melislea Mes celeaer litem flaldelel a 


lor WRiting names, addresses, facts and figures on customer 


recOm@s and account forms... on both collection and payment 


rec@@ds, reports and receipts on all sorts of factory 







ing forms, stock records, inventories on shipping 
d labels. Write on business stationery for a free copy 
Siness Short Cuts a 152-page book of Addressograph 


dds and machines. There is no obligation 


T BUILDS EXCESSIVE EXPENSE 
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The Addressograph line includes new electric models from 


$142.50 up(shown above), and new super-speed, automatic mod- 


els from $725.00 up, f.0.b. Cleveland. Sold on convenient terms. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
__ ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH of CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 
Sales ties in Principal Cities Th hout the World 
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Natural color photograph taken at Avize, near Rheims, France 


AMERICAN: It’s the most interesting thing I’ve 
learned in France—that your champagnes and my 
favorite whiskey, Four Roses, are achieved the 
same way. 

FRENCHMAN: Ah, but, M’sieur, all champagnes 
are not blended. It is to achieve the truly great 
champagne that one must blend various cham- 
pagnes together! 

AMERICAN: Why do you say “must”? 
FRENCHMAN: Because, M’sieur, no two cham- 


pagnes are exactly alike as they flow from the wine 


presses. Nature endows each with some special 
virtue. So it is only by blending several fine cham- 
pagnes together that we get the truly magnificent 
champagne with every virtue. 


AMERICAN: Well, that’s the very way they make 


Four Roses. They take several fine straight whiskies 
—each selected to contribute some outstanding 
virtue. Then they blend these fine whiskies (and 
only these whiskies!) together so as to produce one 
liquor with every whiskey virtue at its best. And 
that liquor, my friend, is Four Roses. 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INCORPORATED * LOUISVILLE AND BALTIMORE 


FOUR ROSES 


We believe Four Roses is America’s finest whiskey, regardless of age or price 


A blend of straight 
whiskies—94 proof 
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